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SPORTSMANSHIP IN ACTION 


T has long been the policy of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion to confer with the chosen leaders of the organized sports- 
men and other groups interested in wildlife problems whenever 
ossible. In recent years the State Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs has supplied a fine mechanism through which the .more 
than 900 local groups may voice their united opinions. 

The conference of the Commission with the officers and direc- 
tors of the Federation and the Izaak Walton League late in May 
to discuss seasons and other vital issues was most heartening. It 
was real sportsmanship in action, a sample of true democracy, 
with all agreeing to stand by the expressed wishes of the majority. 

While the Commission was collecting information direct from 
every county through its own channels concerning the prospec- 
tive game supply, including the deer situation, hundreds of local 
groups, spurred by their inability to agree upon recommenda- 
tions at the annual meeting of the Federation in February, had 
previously devoted much time to studying local conditions. 

Under the guidance of their leaders, these discussions were 
confined largely to vital issues. When their representatives came 
to Harrisburg to confer with the Commission they were in posi- 


tion to present constructive suggestions, consolidated opinions, 
and the recommendations they made were immediately taken 
under advisement by the Commission. 


Before this magazine is off the press, the Commission in all 
probability will have announced its decisions on 1938 seasons and 
bag limits, to be published in full in the next issue of the GAME 
NEWS. Present indications are that the vast majority of our 
600,000 sportsmen will be entirely satisfied so long as the regu- 
lations are at all in keeping with the recommendations submitted. 
This is sportsmanship in action! 


During the last week in June, the U. S. Biological Survey, also 
believing in approaching its regulatory problems in a democratic 
way, conferred with the officials of the forty-eight states at 
Asheville, N. C., relative to waterfowl and other migratory game 
bird regulations. When the regulations approved by the Presi- 
dent are announced, it is predicted that they also will meet with 
the widespread approval of the sportsmen of the country. 


We make lasting progress by jointly discussing our views, 
based upon local findings. 


TEACH THEM HOW 


N editorial in the June issue of ‘The American Rifleman," 
official publication of the National Rifle Association, offers 
a challenge to every thinking sportsman. 


The keynote of that editorial is much the same as the one 
published in July GAME NEWS on "The Conservation of Youth." 


Now that school is out several million active youngsters are 
looking for something to do. Says The American Rifleman: 


"Boys—and girls—will be accidentally shot as the re- 
sult of unsupervised use of air rifles and firearms in the 
hands of untrained playmates. The newspapers will report 
that many of these accidents occurred at target practice 
but investigation will disclose that the target practice 
consisted of shooting at tin cans, bottles floating down a 
creek, or some improvised target tacked on a back fence 
or on the trunk of a green tree. 


"Parents do not try to stop their children from playing 
baseball because some lad breaks his leg, or suffers a 
fractured skull from a wildly tossed bat, but in every 
community hundreds of parents do try to stop their chil- 
dren from handling firearms every time the newspapers 
report a gun accident! Perhaps the greatest stumbling 
block to the continued growth, the greatest threat to the 
very existence, of target shooting as a sport in America 
is the annual crop of accidents and near-accidents with 
air rifles and .22-caliber rifles during the vacation period. 


“Consequently every shooting club, every individual 
shooter, has an immediate personal stake in the problem 
of eliminating these firearm accidents among the young- 
sters. That proper training and supervision will eliminate 
such accidents has been proven by the results attained 
by The National Rifle Association through its Junior rifle 
program. 


"More than 68,000 Junior qualification awards were 
made by The National Rifle Association last year, and 
more than 145,000 boys and girls received more or less 
instruction in the handling of .22-caliber rifles, on a thou- 
sand Junior ranges throughout the country. Not one 
youngster received as much as a scratch. No boy or girl 
who has received rifle instruction under the banner of 
The National Rifle Association during the twelve years 
from 1926 to the present, has, to our knowledge, ever 
been involved in a gun accident. This remains true even 
though many of them have taken their places in the hunt- 
ing fields as well as on senior target ranges. 


"Educators have come to such a complete realization of 
this fact that this summer fully fifty per cent of those 
privately conducted camps, which by reason of age 
groups and camp facilities might be expected to include 
rifle ranges as a part of their equipment, will have such 
ranges. The National Director of Safety of the Boy 
Scouts of America has for several years actively recom- 
mended the institution of rifle-instruction courses in all 
Boy Scout Camps where ranges can be safely built. 


"But only a small proportion of our boys and girls at- 
tend summer camps. What can be done to provide the 
same kind of instruction for the rest of our youngsters?" 


lf the members of the American Rifle Association, and its over 
2,000 Senior Rifle Clubs, are interested in setting aside an eve- 
ning or two each week to teach the youngsters of their com- 
munities how to handle firearms safely, why should not the 
organized sportsmen's clubs of Pennsylvania do the same thing? 
Why not teach them how? 
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“They are merely water poured into the already-thin soup.” Whiteface Mountain, in the Adirondacks, after 


it had been ‘developed’ for motor tourists. 


CONSERVATION ESTHETIC 


Barring love and war, few enterprises are 
undertaken with such abandon, or by such 
diverse individuals, or with so paradoxical a 
mixture of appetite and altruism, as that 
group of avocations known as outdoor rec- 
reation. It is, by common consent, a good 
thing for people to get back to nature. But 
wherein lies the goodness, and what can be 
done to encourage its pursuit? On these 
questions there is confusion of counsel, and 


only the most uncritical minds are free from 
doubt. 


2 


Kecreation became a problem with a name 
in the days of the elder Roosevelt, when the 
railroads which had banished the country- 
side from the city began to carry the city- 
dweller, en masse, to the countryside. It be- 
gan to be noticed that the greater the ex- 
odus, the smaller the per capita ration of 
Peace, solitude, wild life, and scenery, and 
the longer the migration to reach them. 

The automobile has spread this once mild 
and local predicament to the outermost limits 
of good roads—it has made scarce in the 
hinterlands something once abundant in the 
back forty. But that something must nev- 
ertheless be found. Like ions shot from the 
Sun the week-enders radiate from every 
town, generating heat and friction as they 
80. A tourist industry purveys bed and board 
to bait’ more ions faster, further. Advertise- 


By ALDO LEOPOLD 


Reprinted courtesy Bird-Lore 


ments on rock and rill confide to all and sun- 
dry the whereabouts of new retreats, land- 
scapes, hunting-grounds, and fishing-lakes 
just beyond those recently overrun. Bureaus 
build roads into new hinterlands, then buy 
more hinterlands to absorb the exodus ac- 
celerated by the roads. A gadget industry 
pads the bumps against nature-in-the-raw; 
woodcraft becomes the art of using gadgets. 
And now, to cap the pyramid of banalities, 
the trailer. To him who seeks in the woods 
and mountains only those things obtainable 
from travel or golf, the present situation is 
tolerable. But to him who seeks something 
more, recreation has become a self-destruc- 
tive process of seeking but never quite find- 
ing; a major frustration of mechanized 
society. 

The retreat of the wilderness under the 
barrage of motorized tourists is no local 
thing; Hudson Bay, Alaska, Mexico, South 
Africa are giving way, South America and 
Siberia are next. Drums along the Mohawk 
are now honks along the rivers of the world. 
Homo sapiens putters no more under his own 
vine and fig tree; he has poured into his gas- 
tank the stored motivity of countless crea- 
tures aspiring through the ages to wiggle 
their way to pastures new. Ant-like he 
swarms the continents. 


This is Outdoor Recreation, Model 1938. 


Who now is the recreationist, and what 
does he seek? A few samples will remind us. 

Take a look, first, at any Duck marsh. A 
cordon of parked cars surrounds it. Crouched 
on each point of its reedy margin is some 
pillar of society, automatic ready, trigger 
finger itching to break, if need be. every law 
of commonwealth or commonweal to kill a 
Duck. That he is already overfed in no way 
dampers his avidity for gathering his meat 
from God. 

Wandering in the near-by woods is an- 
other pillar, hunting rare ferns or new Warb- 
lers. Because his kind of hunting seldom calls 
for theft or pillage, he disdains the killer. 
Yet, like as not, in his youth he was one. 

At some near-by resort is still another 
nature-lover—the kind who writes bad verse 
on birchbark. Everywhere is the unspecial- 
ized motorist whose recreation is mileage, 
who has run the gamut of the National 
Parks in one summer, and now is headed for 
Mexico City and points south. 

Lastly, there is the professional, striving 
through countless conservation organizations 
to give the nature-seeking public what it 
wants, or to make it want what he has to 
give. 

Why, it may be asked, should such a di- 
versity of folk be bracketed in a single cate- 
gory? Because each, in his own way, is a 
hunter. And why does each call himself a 
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conservationist? Because the wild things he 
hunts for have eluded his grasp, and he 
hopes by some necromancy of laws, appro- 
priations, regional plans, reorganization of 
departments, or other form of mass-wishing, 
to make them stay put. 


* * * 


Recreation is commonly spoken of as an 
economic resource. Senate committees tell 
us, in reverent ciphers, how many millions 
the public spends in its pursuit. It has in- 
deed an economic aspect—a cottage on a 
fishing-lake, or even a Duck-point on a 
marsh, may cost as much as the entire ad- 
jacent farm. 

It has also an ethical aspect. In the 
scramble for unspoiled places, codes and dec- 
alogues evolve. We hear of ‘outdoor man- 
ners’. We indoctrinate youth. We print defi- 
nitions of ‘What is a sportsman?’ and hang 
a copy on the wall of whosoever will pay a 
dollar for the propagation of the faith. 

It is clear, though, that these economic 
and ethical manifestations are results, not 
causes, of the motive force. We seek contacts 
with nature because we derive pleasure from 
them. As in opera, economic machinery is 
employed to create and maintain facilities. 
As in opera, professionals making a living 
out of creating and maintaining them, but 
it would be false to say of either that the 
basic motive, the raison d’etre, is economic. 
The Duck-hunter in his blind and the op- 
eratic singer on the stage, despite the dis- 
parity of their accoutrements, are doing the 
same thing. Each is reviving, in play, a 
drama formerly inherent in daily life. Both 
are, in the last analysis, esthetic exercises. 


os e * 
Public policies for outdoor recreation are 


controversial. Equally conscientious citizens 
hold opposite views on what it is, and what 


Photo by A. D. Cruickshank 
“The ornithologist is ready to bite off ten-penny nails” 


should be done to conserve its resource-base. 
Thus the Wilderness Society seeks to ex- 
clude roads from the hinterlands, and the 
chamber of commerce to extend them, both 
in the name of recreation. The game-farmer 
kills Hawks and the bird-lover protects 
them, in the name of shotgun and field-glass 
hunting respectively. Such factions common- 
ly label each other with short and ugly 
names, when, in fact, each is considering a 
different component of the recreational 
process. As I shall show shortly, these com- 
ponents differ widely in their characteristics 
or properties. A given policy may be true of 
one but false for another. 


It seems timely, therefore, to segregate 
the components, and to examine the distinc- 
tive characteristics or properties of each. 


We begin with the simplest and most ob- 
vious: the physical objects which the out- 
doorsman may seek, find, capture, and carry 
away. In this category are wild crops such 
as game and fish, and the symbols or tokens 
of achievement such as heads, hides, photo- 
graphs, and specimens. 


All these things rest upon the idea of 
trophy. The pleasure they give is, or should 
be, in the seeking as well as in the getting. 
The trophy whether it be a bird’s egg, a 
mess of trout, a basket of mushrooms, the 
photograph of a bear, the pressed specimen 
of a wild flower, or a note tucked into the 
cairn on a mountain peak, is a certificate. 
It attests that its owner has been somewhere 
and done something—that he has exercised 
skill, persistence, or discrimination in the 
age-old feat of overcoming, outwitting, or re- 
ducing-to-possession. These connotations 
which attach to the trophy usually far ex- 
ceed its physical value. 


But trophies differ in their reactions to 
mass-pursuit. The yield of game and fish can, 




















































by means of propagation or management, be 
increased so as to give each hunter more, or 
to give more hunters the same amount. Dur- 
ing the past decade a profession of wild-life 
management has sprung into existence. A 
dozen universities teach its techniques, con- 
duct research for bigger and better wild ani- 
mal crops. However, when carried too far, 
this stepping-up of yields is subject to a law 
of diminishing returns. Very intensive game 
-r fish-management lowers the unit value of 
the trophy by artificializing it. 

Consider, for example, a trout, raised in a 
hatchery and newly liberated in an over- 
fished stream. The stream is no longer capa- 
ble of natural trout production. Pollution has 
fouled its waters, or deforestation and 
trampling have warmed or silted them. No 
one would claim that this trout has the same 
value as a wholly wild one caught out of 
some unmanaged stream in the high Rock- 
ies. Its esthetic connotations are _ inferior, 
even though its capture may require skill, 
(Its liver, one authority says, is also so de- 
generated by hatchery feeding as to fore- 
bode an early death.) Yet several over-fished 
states now depend almost entirely on such 
man-made trout. 

All intergrades of artificiality exist, but as 
mass-use increases it tends to push the whole 
gamut of conservation techniques toward the 
artificial end, and the whole scale of trophy- 
values downward. 


To safeguard this expensive, artificial, and 
more or less helpless trout, the Conserva- 
tion Commission feels impelled to kill all 
Herons and ‘Terns visiting the hatchery 
where it was raised, and all Mergansers and 
otters inhabiting the stream in which it is 
released. The fisherman perhaps feels no loss 
in this sacrifice of one kind of wild life for 
another, but the ornithologist is ready to 
bite off ten-penny nails. Artificialized man- 
agement has, in effect, bought fishing at the 
expense of another and perhaps higher rec- 
creation; it has paid dividends to one citizen 
out of capital stock belonging to all. The 
same kind of biological wildcatting prevails 
in game-management. In Europe, where 
wild-crop statistics are available for long 
periods, we even know the ‘rate of exchange’ 
of game for predators. Thus, in Saxony, one 
Hawk is killed to each seven game-birds 
bagged, and one predator of some kind to 
each three head of small game. 


Damage to plant-life usually follows ar- 
tificialized management of animals—for ex- 
ample, damage to forests by deer. One may 
see this in north Germany, in northeast 
Pennsylvania, in the Kaibab, and in dozens 
of other less publicized regions. In each case 
over-abundant deer, deprived of their nat- 
ural enemies, have made it impossible for 
deer food-plants to survive or reproduce. 
Beech, maple, and yew in Europe; ground 
hemlock and white cedar in the eastern 
states; mountain mahogany and cliff-rose in 
the West are deer-foods threatened by arti- 
ficialized deer. The composition of the flora 
from wild flowers to forest trees is gradu- 
ally impoverished, and the deer in turn are 
dwarfed by malnutrition. There are no stags 
in the woods today like those on the walls 
of feudal castles. 
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On the English heaths reproduction of 
trees is inhibited by rabbits over-protected 
in the process of cropping Partridges and 
Pheasants. On scores of tropical islands both 
flora and fauna have been destroyed by goats 
introduced for meat and sport. It would be 
hard to calculate the mutual injuries by and 
between mammals deprived of their natural 
predators, and ranges stripped of their nat- 
ural food-plants. Agricultural crops caught 
between these upper and nether millstones of 
ecological mismanagement are saved only at 
the cost of endless indemnities and barbed 
wire. 

We generalize, then, by saying that mass- 
use tends to dilute the quality of organic 
crop trophies like game and fish, and to in- 
duce damage to other resources such as non- 
game animals, natural vegetation, and farm 
crops. 

The same dilution and damage is not ap- 
parent in the yield of ‘indirect’ trophies, such 
as photographs. Broadly speaking, a piece of 
scenery snapped by a dozen tourist cameras 
daily is not physically impaired thereby, nor 
does any other resource suffer when the rate 
increases to a hundred. The camera indus- 
try is one of the few innocuous parasites on 
wild nature. 

We have, then, a basic difference in re- 
action to mass-use as between two categor- 
ies of physical obiects pursued as trophies. 


x* * * 


Let us now consider another component 
of recreation which is more subtle and com- 
plex: the feeling of isolation in nature. That 
this is acquiring a scarcity-value which is 
very high to some persons is attested by the 
wilderness controversy. The proponents of 
wilderness have achieved a compromise with 
the road-building bureaus which have the 
custody of our National Parks and Forests. 
They have agreed on the formal reservation 
of roadless areas. Out of every dozen wild 
areas opened up, one may be officially pro- 
claimed ‘wilderness’, and roads built only to 
its edge. It is then advertised as unique, as 
indeed it is. Before long its trails are con- 
gested, it is being dolled up to make work 
for CCC’s, or an unexpected fire necessitates 
splitting it in two with a road to haul fire- 
fighters. Or the congestion induced by ad- 
vertising may whip up the price of guides 
and packers, whereupon somebody discovers 
that the wilderness policy is undemocratic. 
Or the local chamber of commerce, at first 
quiescent at the novelty of a hinterland offi- 
cially labeled as ‘wild’, tastes its first blood 
of tourist-money. It then wants more, wil- 
derness or no wilderness. 


In Short, the very scarcity of wild places, 
reacting with the mores of advertising and 
Promotion, tends to defeat any deliberate 
effort to prevent their growing still more 
scarce. 

It is clear without further discussion that 
Mass-use involves a direct dilution of the 
opportunity for solitude; that when we speak 
of roads, camp-grounds, trails, and_ toilets 
as ‘development’ of recreational resources, we 
speak falsely in respect of this component. 
Such accommodations for the crowd are not 
developing (in the sense of adding or creat- 
ing) anything. On the contrary, they are 


merely water poured into the already-thin 
soup. 
* * * 

We now contrast with the isolation-com- 
ponent that very distinct if simple one which 
we may label ‘fresh-air and change-of- 
scene’. Mass-use neither destroys nor dilutes 
this value. The thousandth tourist who clicks 
the gate of the National Park breathes ap- 
proximately the same air, and experiences 
the same contrast with Monday-at-the- 
office, as does the first One might even be- 
lieve that the gregarious assault on the out- 
doors enhances the contrast. We may say, 
then, that the fresh-air and change-of-scene 
component is like the photographic trophy— 
it withstands mass-use without damage. 


* * * 


We come now to another component: the 
perception of the natural processes by which 
the land and the living things upon it have 
achieved their characteristic forms (evolu- 
tion) and by which they maintain their ex- 
istence (ecology). That thing called ‘nature 
study’, despite the shiver it brings to the 
spines of the elect, constitutes the first em- 
bryonic groping of the mass-mind toward 
perception. 

The outstanding characteristic of precep- 
tion is that it entails no consumption and no 
dilution of any resource. The swoop of a 
Hawk, for example, is perceived by one as 
the drama of evolution, by another as a 
threat to the full frying-pan. The drama may 
thrill a hundred successive witnesses; the 
threat only one—for he responds with a shot- 
gun. 

To promote perception is the only truly 
creative part of recreational engineering. 

This fact is important, and its potential 
power for bettering ‘the good life’ only dim- 
ly understood. When Daniel Boone first en- 
tered into the forests and prairies of “the 
dark and bloody ground”, he reduced to his 
possession the pure essence of ‘outdoor 
America’. He didn’t call it that, but what he 
found is the thing we now seek, and we here 
deal with things, not names. 


Recreation, however, is not the outdoors, 
but our reaction to it. Daniel Boone’s reac- 
tion depended not only on the quality of 
what he saw, but on the quality of the men- 
tal eye with which he saw it. Ecological 
science has wrought a change in the mental 
eye. It has disclosed origins and functions 
for what to Boone were only facts. It has 
disclosed mechanisms for what to Boone 
were only attributes. We have no yardstick 
to measure this change, but we may safely 
say that, as compared with the competent 
ecologist of the present day, Boone saw only 
the surface of things. The incredible in- 
tricacies of the plant and animal community 
—the intrinsic beauty of the organism called 
America, then in the full bloom of her 
maidenhood—were as invisible and incom- 
prehensible to Daniel Boone as they are to- 
day to Mr. Babbitt. The only true develop- 
ment in American recreational resources is 
the development of the perceptive faculty in 
Americans. All of the other acts we grace by 
that name are, at best, attempts to retard or 
mask the process of dilution. 


Let no man jump to the conclusion that 
Babbitt must take his Ph.D. in ecology be- 
fore he can ‘see’ his country. On the con- 
trary, the Ph.D. may become as callous as 
an undertaker to the mysteries at which he 
officiates. Like all real treasures of the mind, 
perception can be split into infinitely small 
fractions without losing its quality. The 
weeds in a city lot convey the same lesson 
as the redwoods; the farmer may see in his 
cow-pasture what may not be vouchsafed to 
the scientist adventuring in the South Seas. 
Perception, in short, cannot be purchased 
with either learned degrees or dollars; it 
grows at home as well as abroad, and he 
who has a little may use it to better advan- 
tage than he who has much. As a search for 
perception, the recreational stampede is foot- 
less and unnecessary. 

There is, lastly, a fifth component: the 
sense of husbandry. It is unknown to the 
outdoorsman who works for conservation 
with his vote rather than with his hands. It 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Photo by Frank N. Wilson 


“Kill all... Terns...” 
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The author practices what he preaches and is rewarded accordingly 
when he hunts on a farm-game project. 


HE problem confronting most Game 

Commissions and Conservation Depart- 
ments in connection with small game hunt- 
ing in agricultural territory, especially near 
large centers of population, is one demand- 
ing the serious attention of all game admin- 
istrators. In Pennsylvania, we have tried to 
find ways and means of solving it for many 
years, and in 1936, after studying the va- 
rious methods tried by others, we adopted 
what we call our Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program. 


Our problem is intensified due to a large 
hunting population, totaling over 600,000 
licensed hunters, and because agriculture is 
conducted so intensively, especially in the 
Southeastern and Southwestern sections. 
With us, it becomes more pressing as hunt- 
ing increases in popularity and posted acre- 
age has greatly increased in recent years. 
Since all hunters do not conduct themselves 
in a sportsmanlike manner, it is but natural 
that farmers resort to the simplest means of 


protection open to them, which is by post- 
ing against trespass. 


Protection for Farmers 


It is generally recognized that farmers 
want protection against vandalism above all 
else, so protection is one of the basic fea- 
tures of our Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram. Insofar as sportsmen are concerned, 
their main desire is open hunting territory 
well stocked with game. Consequently, an- 
other basic feature of our plan is to improve 
environmental conditions within project 
areas. 

A matter which somewhat complicates the 
problem is that agriculturalists usually are 
not inclined to believe good farming prac- 
tices can be successfully conducted on the 
same area in conjunction with sound game 
management practices. We believe they can, 
and there are good examples in our State 
to prove this contention. Unfortunately, only 
a comparatively small proportion of our 
farmers are really game-minded. This is par- 
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The President of the Game Com- 


mission points the way to Better 


Hunting 


ticularly true of the thrifty farmers in the 
southeastern part of the state who are of 
German descent and are commonly known 
as Pennsylvania Dutch. Many of them enjoy 
seeing wildlife in limited numbers on their 
farms, but very few can be induced to foster 
a substantial crop. Instead they are quite 
likely to discourage a game crop by the elim- 
ination of brush, weeds, vines, etc., from 
fence rows and even from untillable spots 
on their farms, such as gulleys, rocky areas 
and eroding hillsides. Even in our more in- 
tensively tilled sections, there is usually a 
woodlot or two on each farm, but all too 
frequently these woodlots are the only area 
available to provide winter food and cover 
for wildlife. However, if these woodlots are 
grazed by cattle, as is often the case, little 
or no growing shrubs and weeds are left, 
which means the ruination of practically all 
natural habitat. 


Extensive Restocking Is Practiced 


Large quantities of cottontail rabbits, 
ringneck pheasants, and bobwhite quail have 
been released for stocking purposes through- 
out the State over a long period of years, at 
huge expense. Many of these restocking 
efforts failed to produce worthwhile results, 
although others where environmental condi- 
tions were favorable proved successful. 
Every conceivable effort of a practical na- 
ture has been exerted in our State to en- 
force protective game laws and regulations; 
to control the yearly kill to or below the 
annual production; to control predatory 
species; and to educate all hunters to become 
conservation-minded and good sportsmen. 

In our forest areas, Pennsylvania’s system 
of managed game refuges has been decidedly 
effective in preventing an over-kill of forest 
game. Fortunately in such areas, except in 
a few more or less limited sections, prohi- 
bition against trespassing does not create 
much of a problem. On the other hand, post- 
ed acreage is far more evident in the in- 
tensively tilled agricultural territory com- 
prising the Southeastern and Southwestern 
sections of the State. 

I do not want to bore you by a too-de- 
tailed description of the Cooperative Farm- 
Game plan, but will explain as briefly as pos- 
sible its important provisions. 


Minimum Requirements 


Each project comprises a group of con- 
necting farms. We started with the idea of 
securing a minimum of a thousand acres or 
more in a contiguous block, but found that 
difficult of attainment. Later the Commission 
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By 
NICHOLAS 


BIDDLE 


agreed to accept as small an area as 300 
acres to start a project. If our plan proves 
successful, there is every reason to believe 
that it will sell itself and that adjoining 
farmers who at first are not interested in 
cooperating will later.ask to do so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the project areas now 
contain more than one thousand acres. The 
projects are established under provisions of 
law creating Auxiliary State Game Refuges 
and are merely a sub-classification of that 
system. All Auxiliary projects are on pri- 
vately-owned lands, for which the Commis- 
sion leases the hunting rights without cost. 
At least two-thirds of all project areas re- 
main open to public hunting. 

As previously stated, one of the objec- 
tives of the plan is to open up to public 
shooting as much farm acreage as possible. 
Consequently, the Commission is more in- 
terested in securing projects in sections 
where many of the farms were previously 
posted against public hunting. 

Due to the expense involved, the Commis- 
sion has been compelled to limit the estab- 
lishment of Cooperative Farm-Game Proj- 
ects to the two better agricultural sections 
of the State. It is in these two sections, com- 
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prising 21 of the State’s 67 counties, where 
the hunting pressure is the greatest. 

The owner or tenant of each farm is asked 
to sign an agreement vesting in the Game 
Commission the hunting rights on his prop- 
erty for a period of at least five years. No 
rental is paid, and it is our firm belief that 
should we ever start paying a rental for the 
use of any farm, sooner or later the demand 
would be so great that the Game Fund 
would be bankrupt in a short time. Protec- 
tion against reckless shooting and vandalism 
is the compensation which appeals to farm- 
owners and tenants, so protection is the in- 
ducement we offer them in return for per- 
mitting lawful hunting by the public and for 
permitting or cooperating in habitat im- 
provement. 

A project agreement may be canceled by 
the Commission should a lessor make re- 
quest to that effect and present a reasonable 
excuse. The farmers ordinary farm activi- 
ties are not interfered with. He raises his 
crops and pastures his cattle as he pleases. 


Refuges and Safety Zones 


A number of small game breeding or re- 
treat areas are set apart as refuges within 
each project area. They range in size from 
a few acres up to fifty, and are selected 
jointly by the farmers concerned and an 
officer of the Commission. Each refuge is 
surrounded by a single strand of smooth 
wire, if a fence is not available, and con- 
spicuously posted, warning sportsmen that 
hunting within the refuge is unlawful and 
subject to a penalty of $25.00. 
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The area around buildings, having a radius 
of not more than 150 yards, is declared a 
Safety Zone and well posted by the Com- 
mission. No hunting is permitted within 
Safety Zones except by the occupants of the 
house, or by their explicit permission. This 
feature of our plan, a form of protection, 
has proven its value even beyond our ex- 
pectations. One of the frequent complaints 
made by farmers is that hunters shoot too 
close to buildings. Safety Zones reduce this 
danger to a minimum. 

In addition to such protection as our reg- 
ularly employed officers are able to give, 
Deputy Game Protectors are employed on 
a per diem basis to patrol the various proj- 
ect areas during the hunting season or for 
such part of it as conditions warrant. Their 
job is to see that hunters observe refuge 
and safety zone restrictions, do no damage 
to farm property or livestock, observe reg- 
ulations adopted by the Commission and in 
general conduct themselves as good sports- 
men should. Ordinarily one Deputy patrols 
about 500 acres of a project area, but in some 
instances one patrolman handles as much as 
1,000 acres. 

With the exception of areas set apart as 
refuges, or declared safety zones, the farms 
comprising a project remain open to public 
hunting. No special permit is required ex- 
cept the customary hunting license. Sports- 
men are, however, requested to contact the 
farmer concerned, make friends with him, 
and offer to purchase from him some of his 
farm produce which they can use at home. 
Sportsmen are urged to demonstrate to co- 


; 





A few rows of grain left uncut along edges of fields near good cover furnishes food for wildlife. 
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Photo by Seth Gordon 


An island of cover in cultivated fields provides a safe retreat for wildlife and 
provides protection to them while feeding. Rough and rocky nooks such as this 
should be protected against pasturing. They likewise are excellent places on 
which sportsmen may establish retreat refuges in cooperation with landowners. 


operating farmers that they will live up to 
the letter of the law, will protect the farm- 
er’s property, and will report any infrac- 
tions observed to one of the Commission’s 
representatives. A very important objective 
of our plan is the creation of a mutual un- 
derstanding of each other’s rights and 
wishes, and the development of a spirit of 
fellowship and cooperation. 


Educational signs are posted throughout 
project areas calling sportsmen’s attention 
to the fact that they are guests of the farm- 
er, that hunting is enjoyed through the 
courtesy and that it is unlawful to leave gates 
open or bars down, to break down fences, 
or to injure or kill farm livestock, and that 
applicable protective laws will be enforced 
by Game Protectors. 


Project areas are given special attention 
with respect to stocking game. During the 
summer of 1937 a total of 8,882 ringneck 
pheasants, as well as 370 bobwhite quail 
were stocked on project areas which had at 
that time been signed up. 


Farmers Cooperate in Raising Game 


Cooperating farmers and their families are 
given an opportunity to raise ringneck pheas- 
ants from eggs furnished by the Commission. 
They are paid 50c per head for birds raised 
to six weeks of age and in good condition. 
Up to this time, all birds raised have been 
released on the projects where raised. We 
do not guarantee, however, that such a policy 
will be continued, and reserve the privilege 
to use birds so raised for stocking elsewhere. 


It is the Commission’s desire to have each 
project area support as large a crop of game 
as conditions permit. In this connection con- 
sideration must be given to the kind of crops 
the farmer raises. He should not suffer dam- 
age to crops from any species of game. In 
two of the counties of the Southeastern sec- 
tion of the State, namely, Chester and Lan- 
caster, thousands of bushels of tomatoes are 
raised annually for a canning company. Last 
year on several of the projects in these coun- 
ties many bushels of ripe tomatoes were 
damaged; in fact, practically ruined by ring- 
neck pheasants. When the situation was re- 
ported to the Commission its officers were 
instructed to take prompt action to prevent 
further damage. 


To make project areas as attractive as pos- 
sible for game, a program intended to im- 
prove environmental conditions is conducted 
by such practical means as finances and cir- 
cumstances permit. In this connection we 
are, naturally, governed to a large extent by 
the farmer’s attitude. 


Efforts are made to persuade farmers not 
to cut all of the brushy growth along 
streams, fences, ditches, gullies and waste 
spots but to leave enough to provide suitable 
cover. Such brushy areas seldom interfere 
with ordinary farm operations and it is be- 
lieved that with proper educational effort a 
fair proportion of the farmers concerned 
can be induced to permit a reasonable pro- 
portion of this material to remain standing. 
Too often this growth is destroyed by cattle 
grazing, so wherever possible arrangements 
are made with the farmer to refrain from 
pasturing such areas. 


Cooperative Farm-Game Projects as pre- 
viously pointed out, are all in agricultural 
territory. Most of the areas are intensively 
cultivated although a few of the farms, 
owned by business men and used mainly for 
residential purposes, are not very intensive- 
ly farmed. Naturally, the latter lend them- 
selves more readily for game management 
purposes. 


Food and cover can both be provided by 
planting relatively narrow strips, or small 
plots, to various kinds of cereals in places 
which are not objectionable to the farmer 
concerned. Wherever possible these grain 
plots are placed adjacent to woodlots or 
some other natural cover. This grain is left 
standing for fall and winter use. The farmer 
concerned is given first opportunity of doing 
the work for which he is paid a reasonable 
price by the Commission. The plots vary 
in size from one-eighth acre to an acre. 
Their cost varies considerably, but a fair 
average is $10.00 per acre. 


Purchase of Grain From Cooperator 


Wherever possible, arrangements are made 
to purchase strips of grain from the respec- 
tive farmers, the grain to remain uncut. Corn 
and wheat can usually be purchased without 
much difficulty, and it is customary to ar- 
range for them along fence rows and wood- 
lots. The price the farmer is ordinarily paid 


for such strips is based on the estimated per 
acre value of the prospective crop, less the 
cost of harvesting. It varies for different 
crops, but a general average is $25.00 per 
acre for corn and $16.00 per acre for wheat. 

Using the Michigan mixture as a base, 
after considerable experimentation the Game 
Commission developed a seed mixture espe- 
cially desirable for planting food plots on 
farm-game projects and elsewhere. We call 
this mixture the Pennsylvania Game Food- 
Plot Mixture. It consists of eleven different 
grains, including sudan grass, dwarf broom 
corn, Japanese millet, wheatland milo, buck- 
wheat, prose, sorghum, sunflower and flax. 


These grains mature at different times dur- 
ing the late summer and fall, and many of 
them retain the seeds on the stem until 
late in the winter. The mixture thus supplies 
food as well as cover from early fall until 
late in the winter. Certain of the grains 
selected have strong stems which aid in hold- 
ing up the weaker stemmed plants. Conse- 
quently, many of the plants hold up their 
heads above the snow and thus make seed 
available to game regardless of deep snow. 

This spring two different seed houses made 
up about four tons of this special mixture 
Through the medium of the Pennsylvania 
Game News, circulars, and newspaper pub- 
licity, sportsmen’s organizations were told 
about this mixture and where it could be 
purchased. The greater part of the four tons 
mixed by the two seed firms was purchased 
by sportsmen’s organizations and individuals. 
Almost a ton was purchased by the Game 
Commission, of which between five and six 
hundred pounds was sewed within Farm- 
Game Projects. 

This seed mixture is sewed at a rate of 15 
to 20 pounds per acre. On this basis the 
four tons of seed planted about 500 acres dis- 
tributed in many small plots throughout the 
State. 

Considerable interest was manifested in 
this seed mixture by many persons outside 
of Pennsylvania. The two seed firms report- 
ed to us that they received orders from sev- 
eral of the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey and Ohio. Also they received 
inquiries from such distant points as Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Texas, Missouri and Kentucky. 


Use of Flushing Bars Encouraged 


Cooperating Farmers are encouraged to 
use flushing bars on their mowing and reap- 
ing machines. To create an interest in this 
connection a number of flushing bars were 
provided by the Game Commission in the 
spring of 1937 and many farmers used them 
last summer with very good results. The 
cost of a flushing bar is quite small and we 
feel that the good results obtained amply 
repaid the Commission for the small outlay 
involved, and it helped to make the users 
game-minded. By setting an example on Co- 
operative Farm-Game Projects, we hope the 
use of flushing bars will become more or less 
general throughout the State. Of course, we 
could not afford to adopt the general prac- 
tice of furnishing flushing bars, but most 
farmers are nature lovers, and as they be- 
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come more game conscious, it is our hope 
they will gladly furnish their own flushing 
bars. Sportsmen’s organizations are told that 
they would do well to furnish flushing bars 
to farmers in their vicinity. 

Feeding shelters of various kinds are 
placed within project areas wherever suit- 
able spots can be found, subject, of course, 
to the farmer’s wishes. Grain for these shel- 
ters is purchased from the farmer wherever 
possible. Some of them take sufficient inter- 
est in the matter to keep the shelter well 
supplied with grain during the winter 
months. Where natural cover is insufficient, 
artificial retreats and shelters are provided 
for rabbits, ringnecks, quail, etc. 

It is somewhat too early to determine to 
what extent farmers will cooperate with us 
in the matter of improving the game habitat 
by the planting of evergreen shrubs or trees 
where needed for cover spots. If they show 
sufficient interest by being willing to assist 
in planting evergreens where needed, the 
Commission hopes to furnish seedlings. 

Considerable thought has been given to 
the advisability of planting food bearing 
shrubs and vines on the various project 
areas, but at the present time this does not 
appear vitally important. An abundance of 
such plants grow naturally if permitted to 
do so by the farmer. Planting is costly and 
it is evident that large expenditures for this 
purpose would be foolish unless we know 
definitely that the landowner is sufficiently 
interested to protect whatever is planted. As 
the program is just getting under way, no 
great amount of habitat improvement work 
has yet been done, and we have not reliable 
cost figures on which to base expenditure 
estimates. Sportsmen’s organizations show 
evidence of being willing to give consider- 
able aid in this connection, much of which 
can be done with practically no outlay of 
money. They can transport food producing 
shrubs and vines from thickets to spots 
where they are needed. Likewise, they can 
help by assuring strips of standing grain, 
which can usually be secured at compara- 
tively little expense. A number of organiza- 
tions have already taken a decided interest 
in this direction and there is every indica- 
tion that their interest will continue in the 
future. 

After this somewhat sketchy description of 
our Cooperative Farm-Game Plan, I should 
like to take just a few more minutes to tell 
you what has been accomplished. The plan 
was adopted in 1936 and is therefore only 
two years old. We now have arrangements 
made for 41 projects, distributed through 17 
of the 21 counties where they may now be 
established. The 41 projects comprise 542 
farms, aggregating 47,738 acres. Only three 
farms have so far been withdrawn by the 
cancellation of leases. 

Thirty-six of the 41 projects are complete- 
ly established and within the other five the 
refuges are now being set up and safety 
zones marked and posted. Within the 36 


projects a total of 426 small retreat refuges 
have been created, aggregating 3514.5 acres, 
or an average of 8.3 acres each. 

Twenty-nine of these projects comprising 
30,573 acres were completely set up and in 
operation during the hunting season last fall. 

During and after the open season a sys- 
tematic survey was conducted by our men, 
both by personal contact and by question- 
naire, to determine the reaction of farmers 
and hunters to the plan, and its effective- 
ness in protecting farm property, livestock 
and human life. Among other things the sur- 
vey disclosed conclusively that: the major- 
ity of cooperating farmers were fully satis- 
fied with their one year’s experiences, and 
85% of the farmers interviewed said they 
would recommend the plan to their friends 
and neighbors. 


Cost to the Commission 


Someone invariably wants to know what a 
job is costing, and no doubt Members of 
this Conference will be interested in know- 
ing what expenditures are involved in our 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program. 

The Commission has allotted $50,000 for 
each of the two past years, but in neither 
instance was that amount expended. In fact, 
$40,000 will cover all expenditures for both 
years. This, however, does not include a cer- 
tain amount of overhead and for mapping, 
which cost is difficult to determine. 

I can give you a few per-acre expenditure 
figures, but want first to say that they rep- 
resent early efforts and are rapidly chang- 
ing as experience is gained. All of these per 
acre average costs are based on the full 
acreage contained in the respective projects. 

The program being new, approximately 
18% of the expenditures to date were in- 
curred in securing agreements. Since most 
of the agreements thus far secured are ef- 
fective for ten years, the cost may be pro- 
rated over that period of years. On that basis, 
this phase of the program has cost about 
1.5c per project-acre per year. We believe the 
plan will now sell itself at least to a reason- 
able extent, and that this average will be 
considerably reduced in the future. 


About 66% of the total expenditures to 
date were incurred in establishing the proj- 
ects. This includes labor, post, wire, signs, 
etc. for setting up the refuges and posting 
safety zones. By pro-rating this over the ten- 
year period, we arrive at an average cost of 
5.5¢ per project-acre per year. This is high- 
er than expected, and no doubt will be re- 
duced in the future. 


Protection last fall, mostly per diem em- 
ployment of deputies, cost about 12c per 
project-acre. Whether or not this can be re- 
duced is more or less problematical since 
protection is of the greatest importance to 
the success of the plan. 


Efforts to improve environmental condi- 
tions have been limited up to this time large- 
ly to grain food plots. A year from now we 
shall have much more reliable cost figures, 
but to date the average has been about 5c 
per project-acre per year. This brings the 
total average cost to between 24c and 25c 
per project-acre per year, which, frankly, 
we think is too high, and hope to materially 
reduce it in the future. However, the cost 
of managing the 700,000 acres, now compris- 
ing State Game Lands owned by the Com- 
mission and refuges located on other lands, 
most of which are in the forest country, aver- 
ages about the same annual figure per acre. 
It is, therefore, obvious that with any given 
sum we can assure far more managed refuge 
and hunting grounds acreage in farm terri- 
tory than we possibly could by attempting to 
purchase lands in such territory. 


In closing, I should like to make it quite 
clear that we do not claim our Cooperative 
Farm-Game Project to be a panacea for all 
ills affecting the management of farm-game. 
The plan is an experiment in its infancy, 
and may prove impractical or perhaps not 
satisfying to either farmers or sportsmen; or 
its cost may exceed that which is justified 
in expending for the results obtained. Its 
worth and its. practicability can only be dem- 
onstrated by extended trial. 





*Address at 32nd Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, Asheville, N. C., June 20-21, 1938. 





An example of clean farming where wildlife has little chance to survive. 
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ILDLIFE administration, broadly 

speaking, has advanced very rapidly 
during the past decade. It has now become 
a recognized public necessity in all parts of 
North America, and in public esteem is rap- 
idly taking its proper place alongside of other 
established public undertakings. 

It is very evident, however, that the gen- 
eral public is still perfectly willing to allow 
those who enjoy the chase or the thrill of 
the singing reel to continue paying all the 
freight through hunting and fishing license 
fees, even though the representatives of those 
who enjoy other very valuable wildlife bene- 
fits may continue to heap reams of free ad- 
vice, or criticism, upon the desks of policy- 
making or administrative officials who hon- 
estly are trying to do their best to cope with 
difficult problems. 

As to the critics who have nothing con- 
structive to offer, we should bear in mind 
that nowadays it seems to be the rule to 
criticize constituted authority, from the local 
dog catcher to the Chief Executive. We as 
game and fish administrators must simply 
resign ourselves to the situation and continue 
doing our best. If brickbats get under our 
administrative hides easily, it would be wise 
to tackle some other field, as we have plenty 
of thoughtless, though usually well-meaning, 
critics in the ranks of our own stockholders, 
the sportsmen. 

Only through accomplishment may we suc- 
ceed in selling our product. We must sell 
that product (our programs) to the masses 
in the modern way. Our biggest job right 
now apparently is to keep up with the prog- 
ress in our field, to keep in step with the 
‘ times. 

At times we administrators become too 
well satisfied. We don’t want to hear about 
new ideas, which is frequently the attitude 
many sportsmen take when we advance new 
plans. Some of you may recall the examples 
quoted by Fred Westerman of Michigan at 
the Mexico City meeting last August, when 
he said, “We should expect, no doubt, to 
meet the same sort of reactions made classic 
hy the hill-billy who told the County Agent: 
‘Nobody kin larn me nuthin’ "bout farmin’. 

. Hell feller, I’ve wore out three farms 
a’redy.’ And the oldtimer who said: ‘Naw— 
[ ain’t a-comin’ to your meetin’ . . . cause I 
a’redy know how to farm a dam-sight bet- 
ter’n I do farm’.” 

We wildlife administrators as a group have 
wasted time and money by continuing to 
plow soil (methods of operation) which had 
been worn out long ago, and should have 
been discarded. And, like the other self-sat- 
isfied farmer just mentioned, most of us know 












Potential game protectors must learn 
all tricks of their trade. Here they are 
being shown how properly to wing clip 
pheasants. 
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how to do a better job than we are doing, 
either because we are self-satisfied, or we 
are not allowed to do so due to lack of 
funds or public cooperation. 

On the other hand, there are thousands of 
hunters and anglers like the man who had 
worn out three farms. Many of them will 
tell you frankly that they have killed more 
game and caught more fish than you, and 
that therefore they should know more about 
restoring them. There are thousands of 
others who will concede that your ideas are 
absolutely right, yet they just refuse to give 
them a trial. 


Work Now Demands Capable Salesmen 


In the beginning our problems were few; 
our laws simple. Now, due to vastly changed 
conditions, with constantly increasing hunt- 
ing and fishing pressures, we are confronted 
with a different picture. New approaches to 
old problems are the order of the day. 

No business venture succeeds today un- 
less its product is merchandized properly. 
The sales force must be modern, capable, 
and efficient. Our sales force in wildlife ad- 
ministration is the field staff, the men who 
contact the public every day to sell our 
wares, who constitute the real backbone of 
every conservation agency. 

We shall always have a warm spot in our 
hearts for the old-time “Game Warden”, 
that old chap who knew all the tricks of the 
trade and whose sole worry was the appre- 
hension of crooks. He still has a place in 
every conservation department, and doubt- 
less always will have. But his type is rapidly 
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Student officers are taught practical law enforcement principles in the field by older, experienced game officials. 


being replaced by men who are not only 
capable in detecting rotten eggs, but who 
also can tell anyone interested what to do 
with the good ones. 

In the early days almost any chap with a 
little backbone would do for a field officer. 
Now the stockholders, the sportsmen, are 
demanding men who know wildlife problems, 
men who can present wildlife needs and res- 
toration methods to all classes capably and 
efficiently. In the States and Provinces today 
there are hundreds of such men on the daily 
firing line for the conservation departments, 
but there are also still entirely too many of 
the old school who are poorly equipped and 


never will adjust themselves to present-day 
needs. 


The modern field agent is expected to 
know his work, to keep up a good appear- 
ance, to cover a lot of territory efficiently, 
to face all kinds of dangers and undergo 
severe hardships, all for a wage that is rare- 
ly in keeping with his responsibility. Many 
of them are badly handicapped through lack 
of adequate travel allowances. 

Vocational Training Desirable 

Since game and fish restoration is now a 
complex business, with new problems aris- 
ing daily, there is no reason why we should 
adhere to obsolete methods. One of the sur- 
est roads to success is the development of 
man-power that will assure the right kind of 
field administration. 

Today a medical student must undergo a 


long period of preliminary training, pass a 
rigid test by a State Board of Examiners, 
then serve as an interne in a recognized hos- 
pital, before he is permitted by law to take 
up the knife and practice surgery. 

But what about the average field agent of 
a game department? He deals with the con- 
stitutional rights of our citizens, he pre- 
scribes remedies to cure the ills of wildlife 
administration, he operates alone and unas- 
sisted much of the time, and yet how much 
actual training is exacted before he is put to 
work? 

If it is fundamentally wrong to hand an 
untrained, inexperienced person the surgeon’s 
knife and expect him to do a successful ma- 

(Continued on Page 26) 











lem. The second and third will appear in the Sep- 
tember and October issues of the NEWS.) 


HOUGH highly beneficial results have 
been obtained from certain corrective 
measures applied during recent years, the 
Pennsylvania deer problem remains in 1938 
as one of wildlife’s major “ills”. Its diagnosis 
and cure require both the immediate atten- 
tion and whole-hearted cooperative efforts 
of sportsmen and conservation officials. 
Resulting primarily from man’s relatively 
small knowledge of the various complex nat- 
ural phenomena, the blame for the occur- 
rence of the present crisis can be laid to no 
one group of persons. The result of certain 
basic research studies recently completed do, 
however, clearly indicate just why the cur- 
rent problem exists and at the same time 


(Editor's Note: This is the first of three install- 
ments of a detailed study of the current deer prob- 


point out certain remedial steps which may 
well lead to its solution. 


All those persons even vaguely familiar 
with the situation realize that by and large 
the problem has been brought about by the 
simple fact that during recent years the nu- 
tritive requirements of the deer herd have 
exceeded the food producing capabilities of 
the deer range. 


Thus, the problem is essentially one con- 
cerned with food supplies. More specifically, 
it is primarily a winter food problem extend- 
ing from early December to the end of the 
following March. With only a limited few 
widely scattered exceptions, there is at pres- 
ent no supply shortage at other seasons of 
the year, but if current conditions are long 
allowed to stand uncorrected, a year-round 
problem may quite conceivably come rapidly 

















Figure 1. 
of age stands such as this frequently show counts in excess of 30,000 trees and 
produce over 200 pounds of winter deer food per acre. 


Hardwood forest in the brush stage. Approximately seven years 





into existence. 

The winter problem has been brought 
about by two principal agents. First, and 
most important, is the fact that during the 
past twenty years the greater portion of 
Pennsylvania’s true deer range, comprising 
approximately eight million acres of moun- 
tainous woodlands, has in the natural process 
of plant succession passed from a brush 
stage forest (Figure I) into vast unbroken 
tracts of magnificent sapling trees of va- 
rious species. (Figure IT). 

That the natural development of the for- 
ests is accompanied by an appreciable re- 
duction in the amount of winter deer food 
annually produced thereon has been quite 
clearly demonstrated by investigations un- 
dertaken and completed during the winter of 
1937-1938 (1). For example, sample cuttings 
taken on a hardwood forest in the brush 
stage, averaging seven years in age, indicat- 
ed that such tracts frequently produce in 
excess of two hundred pounds of potential 
winter deer food per acre. On the other 
hand, similar samples taken under identical 
conditions only a short distance away where 
the same forest type had advanced to a stage 
approximating thirty-five years average age 
showed that areas in the sapling forest stage 
often produced less than twenty-five pounds 
of potential winter deer food per acre. Like- 
wise, the former age stand sample yielded 
twenty-four different species of deer food 
producing plants, while the latter showed 
only seven. 

The second causative agent is the fact that 
during those very periods when the forests 
were passing through stages of development 
wherein the ground growth naturally tends 
to become noticeably less abundant, they 
were also being constantly subjected to an 
ever-increasing amount of winter browsing 
by deer. As a general rule, such conditions 
resulted in an appreciable reduction in the 
rate of reproduction of certain of the more 
important deer food producing plants. In 
some few sections, subjected to excessively 
heavy winter browsing, one or two of the 
more important food species were complete- 
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’ Furthermore, 







Ee ly extirpated from the range solely due to 
" the ravenous condition of the herds. 


The grave results of the two factors just 


" discussed have been severely aggravated by 
" the very habits of the deer themselves. Dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall, the deer 
' herds are more or less evenly scattered 
" through the woodland areas. In early win- 
ter, however, just when the available food 
supply enters upon its annual period of mini- 
’ mum abundance, brought about by the shed- 
- ding of the leaves and the frost’s destruc- 
tion of the succulent greens annually pro- 


duced by the various herbacious plants, the 
deer tend to congregate in small bands. 
with the advent of severe 
weather, either in the form of extreme cold 
or snow, but more particularly during com- 
binations of the two, the groups cease to 
roam widely through the forests and usually 
tend to gather together in small mountain 
valleys where the topography of the land 
and small patches of evergreen cover doubt- 
less afford the best obtainable protection 
from the elements. Thus, certain sections of 
the range are subjected to excessive drains 
which frequently destroy completely their 
value as future food supply sources and also 
result in the ultimate winter-killing of large 
numbers of deer, principally fawns born the 
preceding summer. On the other hand, dur- 
ing exactly the same critical period other sec- 
tions of the range, chiefly in the higher alti- 
tudes, lie absolutely untouched by the deer. 


Detailed field investigations completed 
several years ago (2) plainly demonstrated 
the exact extent to which the natural win- 
ter concentration of deer at times increases 
the drain on the food supply in certain local- 
ized sections. For example, on one study 
area (Figure III) comprising 1,035 acres of 
typical mountain deer range, there was in the 
early fall a total of approximately 86 deer, 
all more or less evenly spread over the en- 
tire tract. Of them, 15 were legally killed 
during the open hunting season. Thus, the 
late December population, which roamed 
over the whole area in small groups, approx- 
imated 70 individuals. This represented an 
average density of roughly one deer to every 
14.5 acres of land. By the middle of Febru- 
ary, however, it was found that the entire 
herd of animals were roaming over a total 
area comprising only 110 acres of winter 
range. That portion of the plot represented 
just 36% of the potential winter range and 
only 11% of the total summer range of which 
it was, of course, a part. The winter concen- 
tration density was, therefore, one deer to 
every one and one-half acres of land. In other 
words, one small portion of the total range 
under consideration was supporting, during 
its period of least productivity, a deer popu- 
lation density nearly ten times as heavy as 
that which it had to support during the sum- 
mer, fall and early winter when its produc- 
tivity was much greater. The result was over 
one hundred acres of destroyed winter range 
and nine winter-killed deer! 

The fact that a winter food problem may 
well exist can readily be visualized if thought 
be given two additional factors, namely, the 
total number of deer today alive within the 
forests of Pennsylvania and the total amount 
of food required to carry the animals 
through one winter. 


Unfortunately, no deer census technique 
which can practically be applied over a state- 
wide area has as yet been developed. Thus, 
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it is impossible accurately to determine the 
total number of deer alive within the Com- 
monwealth at the present time. Computations 
based on sample counts, kills, etc., would 
seem, however, to indicate that the figure in 
question certainly exceeds five hundred thou- 
sand individuals. 

Concerning the amount of food required 
by one deer during a given period, more 
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definite information is available. A _ three- 
year study just concluded (3) established 
the fact that during the winter months 
slightly more than two pounds of food ma- 
terial is required each twenty-four hours to 
maintain in only fair condition 100 pounds 
of living deer. Since the average Pennsyl- 
vania deer weighs very close to 100 pounds 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Figure 3. 
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Figure 2. Hardwood forest roughly thirty-five years old. Note the com- 
parative scarcity of trees and the almost complete absence of available winter 


deer foods. 
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Little blue heron fishing in a Connecticut pond. 


HITTING THE HAPPY MEDIUM IN PREDATOR CONTROL 


Reprinted Courtesy Country Life & The Sportsman 


AT! pat! I fancied I could almost hear the footsteps of the 
Pi. as it slipped out of the snowy woods. Pat! pat! Red fur 
glowing in the twilight. great fluffy brush trailing after, the lit- 
tle beast trotted onto the ice-covered pond. Through the frosty 
window in the cabin I watched it glide in little hurried runs from 


one clump to another of wild-rice stalks projecting through the 
ice. It stopped at each of these and sniffed, poked into them hoping 
that a mouse or sleepy bird might be hiding there. 

It was a pretty sight, that little wild dog going about its ancient 
ways unatraid before my eyes. There is something fine about any 
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GUEST BOOK of VERMIN 


predator canny enough to survive nowadays in close- 
combed New England. I liked the way the fox whisked 
across the ice. I considered such things unwillingly as I 
caught up a gun and slipped off through the winter dusk. 
Of course I had to kill the creature if I could, for foxes 
kill grouse and such, and I love my sport with game-birds 
better than anything else you can name. 

I knew just where the proper bear-oak thickets were to 
screen my stalk, so I managed the little journey undis- 
covered. While I hid behind a maple trunk the icy wind 
swirled past me off the pond. I peered cautiously around 
and saw the fox trotting directly toward me, almost to the 
edge now of the finger of marsh where I’d thought he’d 
come off. It was indeed a tense and exciting moment for 
me. 

So long as the wind’s at their back wild things will rarely 
suspect you’re anywhere about unless you move perceptibly. 
I guess that’s why the fox hadn’t spied me by the time he 
was twenty feet off. With my face close against the maple’s 
shaggy profile I saw the sharp sparkle of his eyes; every 
glistening hair, it seemed, of his mask and snow-tipped 
brush. Then suddenly I slipped up the safety of the gun 
and stepped into the open. And we were standing face to 
face—the wily red fox and I—and the bead of a gun was 
centered on the fox’s head. Reynard’s fur shone like fox- 
fire in the gloom. One forepaw was up, I remember, like 
the foot of a pointing dog. The animal never moved a 
muscle. He just stood there and looked at me with his 
muzzle quivering. And I, in turn, looked back at him along 
the gun-rib. 

No—since I feel just the way you do about matters of 
sportsmanship and wild life—I didn’t shoot. We stood look- 
ing each other in the eye for all of a minute, I’d think, 
before the fox got a grip on himself. Then suddenly his 
head went down and he whirled off through the snowy 
woods like a streak of light. I watched him go till he’d 
vanished among the little cedars on the hill—where, I trust, 
he dined well that night off unwary game. For rarely have 
I had a more exciting experience in the out-of-doors than 
that close-up glimpse of a little red fox in the dusk. 

No, it’s not all of sport to kill. And it isn’t all of good 
hunting either to have pheasants or grouse about in forced 
abundance at the cost of most other wildlife. I’ve no doubt 
you have gunned just as I have in covers too full of game; 
fished where there were too many fish. When you know for 
a moral certainty that these pea patches, those frosted fields 
of lespedeza will each yield a teeming covey of birds, and 
you can go right on all season shooting limit-bags there, 
the sport of quail shooting loses some of its mysterious 
tang. The same thing happens when you’re in Maine in a 
bountiful year of grouse. Every wooded ravine and old 
abandoned orchard then will explode with a family of 
thunder-wings, and you don’t get the same kick out of 
hunting that you do in leaner seasons. Too great an abun- 
dance of game reduces sport largely to terms of marks- 
manship (except for watching the dogs work) and marks- 
manship as a sport by itself had as well have trap-thrown 
saucers for its targets. 

Routine shooting isn’t at all the thing that makes hunt- 
ing the great game it is. It’s suspense, the thrill of the 
unexpected. As often as not it’s some unscheduled panto- 
mime that highlights a day afield: a glimpse of a hawk 
hovering in the sky, then swooping like a shaft of light to 
make a kill; the random sight of a mink playing through 
driftwood; the cold, lonesome howl of a wolf in the North- 
woods. 

As I trudged back from my fox-hunt at twilight a few 
winters back I reflected on things like that. (Aahr! aahr! 
from somewhere among the cedars on the hill I heard a 
ted fox bark.) It seemed odd that sporting tradition should 
decree death for every creature that might sometime eat a 
game-bird or fish. For modern men don’t hunt for meat— 
they go to the market. They go afield for the fun of the 
thing. They like plenty of shots, of course, (though most 
of these may as well be missed) but mainly they want to 
see wild things. And strangely, while workaday game may 
flush and fall and be forgotten, a man remembers for long 












































































Foxes destroy some game, of course, but they are worthy wildlife in the’ 
own right. The bulk of their diet consists of fruit, insects, and mice. 


his glimpses of nature’s drama played by the birds and beasts we’ve been 
taught to hate as vermin. 

If you and I could have walked together through my Connecticut wood- 
lands on the day of my bout with the fox, you would have told me (or 
nearly any gunner would have) that I ought to “control” vermin better. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t have liked the fox trails criss-crossing in the snow. 
Down by the pond-edge there might have been a mink track. And as 
afternoon waned I’m sure we'd have heard wild laughter from a barred 
owl in the hemlocks. You would have thought it silly that while I spoke 
of this place as a happy hunting ground, I still permitted predators about. 

You would have thought it even sillier if I had told you of the 
morning, now three summers gone, when I rowed out on the pond 
very early to cast a fly or two for bass. A rifle lay on the bottom of 
the boat against my spying again the giant snapping-turtle which 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Top Row—Left to right, Joseph A. Leiendecker, Montgomery County; Kenneth Wilson, Berks County; S. Earl Carpenter, Berks County; 
A. Clinton Ganster, Lancaster County; Warren Fretz, Bucks County; Herbert Diehl, Berks County; Ambrose Gerhart, Montgomery County; 
Middle Rew—Raymond E. Holtzapple, Lebanon County; William A. Moyer, Lehigh County; Peter J. Filkosky, Lancaster County; Lloyd B, 
Welch, Berks County; Merton J. Golden, Berks County; Morris D. Stewart, Northampton County; Edwin W. Flexer, Bucks County; Bottom 
Row—BElair J. Davis, Delaware County; Jarvis E. McCannon, Chester County; H. H. Rickert, Bucks County; W. S. Stevens, York County; 
Mark P. Motter, Dauphin County; J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster County; Supervisor Frank A. Myers, Berks County; Judd C. Turner, Harrisburg, 


Assistant Executive Director. 
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HUNTERS WHO SHOT MAN 
iMPRISONED 


On June 13, 1938, John H. Spangler, Cen- 
tral City, R. D. No. 1, and Earl E. Spangler, 
Box 78, Cairnbrook, were sentenced by the 
Somerset County Court to each serve a term 
of from two to five years in the county jail 
and pay a fine of $500.00, as well as the costs 
of prosecution, after having plead guilty to 
the charge of killing a human being in mis- 
take for game. 

John and Earl Spangler shot and killed 
Floyd Gibbons of Central City, R. D. No. 1, 
on May 3lst in mistake for a groundhog. 
The shooting occurred in Quemahoning 
Township, Somerset County. Gibbons was 
twenty-four years of age, 5 feet 6 inches 
tall and unmarried. The hunter who was 
killed was seated in a grass field looking for 
groundhogs and it is believed that the Spang- 
ler boys mistook the brown cap worn by 
Gibbons for a groundhog. 

The shooting was done at a distance of 
approximately 43 yards and an examination 
of the body indicated that Gibbons was shot 
by both hunters at approximately the same 
time, Earl Spangler using a 12 gauge shot- 
gun and John Spangler a .22 calibre rifle. 


There can be little or no excuse for shooting 
a human being at such close range in mis- 
take for a wild animal, and the fact that the 
two men responsible are being severely pun- 
ished is evidence that the enforcement au- 
thorities of Pennsylvania are determined to 
punish those who carelessly shoot at a hu- 
man being in mistake for a wild creature. 

In addition to the above charges, John and 
Earl Spangler are also being held on charges 
of involuntary manslaughter. Prosecution in 
all of these cases was brought by members 
of the Pennsylvania Motor Police who are 
cooperating closely with the Game Commis- 
sion. 


CASSLEBERRY CASE BECOMES 
HISTORY 


The final chapter in the now famous Cas- 
sleberry case in Sullivan County is written 
in the Order Session Court of Sullivan 
County on June 18. 

Ralph Cassleberry of Hillsgrove, the prin- 
cipal offender, after having previously de- 
clared his innocence, appeared before Judge 
Little, Susquehanna County, on June 16, and 
entered plea to the four major charges filed 


against him. Due to serious causes through 
his Attorney, Joseph T. Ingham, he request- 
ed that sentence be deferred for two days to 
afford him an opportunity to close his per- 
sonal business affairs. 

The Court granted his request and on June 
18, and present Judge Edward Farr sen- 
tenced Cassleberry to be committed to the 
Sullivan Country prison for a period of 439 
days, or until such time that he pay the 
penalty for costs imposed. 

The defendant entered pleas of guilty to 
the following offenses: Killing a deer 
through the use of artificial light; selling a 
deer; attempting to kill a second deer; fail- 
ure to maintain a proper roster. 

Representatives of the Commission agreed 
to nolle pros two minor charges against Cas- 
sleberry for, “attempting to kill a second 
deer by standing on watch, and attempting 
to kill a rabbit in closed season,” when Mr. 
Cassleberry agreed to pay the costs on these 
two cases. 

The Commission successfully instituted 
and prosecuted eleven defendants in connec- 
tion with wholesale game violations in the 
vicinity of Hillsgrove during the big game 
season of 1937. 
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While in Sweden with Governor Earle and 
his official party last December, Colonel 
Nicholas Biddle, President, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, arranged through Major 
Herbert Jacobsson to exchange a few wild 
turkeys for some of their fine ringneck and 
Mongolian pheasants. 

Three gobblers and four turkey hens were 
shipped to Sweden in April while three mut- 
ant hens, one mutant cock, four blackneck 
hens, one blackneck cock, four ringneck hens 
and one ringneck cock or a total of ‘14 
pheasants were brought back over by Major 
Jacobsson on the Steamship Kungsholm, 
which conveyed the Crown Prince and 
Princess to Philadelphia in June, and were 
sent to the Fisher Game Farm at Schwenks- 
ville. 

Through this exchange a mutual feeling of 
fellowship has been established between the 
hunters of this Commonwealth and the 
Kingdom of Sweden. At the same time, 
Sweden is attempting to establish the wild 
turkey as a game bird while Pennsylvania 
has obtained some very desirable new pheas- 
ant blood for its game farms. 

Major Jacobsson reported that when he 
left Sweden the middle of June twenty turkey 
chicks had hatched and were doing well. 


During the fiscal year which ended May 
31, 1938, 30,914.5 acres of good game terri- 
tory were acquired. The land purchase pro- 
gram was started in 1920 and during the 
past eighteen years title has been secured to 
the surprisingly large aggregate area of 583,- 
385 acres. This acreage is contained in 127 
blocks of State Game Lands, distributed 
through 55 of the 67 counties of the State. 
An additional 24,000 acres are at this time 
under contract for purchase. A total of $2,- 
693,061 has been spent on the land purchase 
program since 1920. This includes $2,143,- 
570 paid a thousand or more grantors for the 
583,358 acres acquired, and for title examin- 
ing, conveying title and boundary line sur- 
veys approximately $549,941. The $2,693,061 
expended represents a capital investment, 
aud the lands are a valuable asset to the 
Commonwealth’s 600,000 sportsmen. 


Deer fawns and other young wild crea- 
tures found in the woods must positively be 
left alone, and not taken home. For years 
the Commission grappled with this problem 
but now, under the revised law, it is in a 
position to punish those who ignore its re- 
peated warnings. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the creatures found are not “lost,” 
as their rescuers believe. To the contrary, 
the parent animals have only been fright- 
ened away by the approach of human beings 
and will return shortly after they leave. 

Every year hundreds of fawn deer and 
other young creatures are picked up by well- 
meaning, but thoughtless, individuals, there- 
by imposing a needless and wasteful bur- 
den upon the officials of the Commission in 
effecting a proper disposition of the baby 
creatures. Most of them must be raised on 
the bottle, and many times they die. And 
when so raised they are rarely fit to be re- 
leased in the wild again. 

If anyone finds the young of a protected 
wild creature which he is reasonably posi- 
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tive has been deserted, he should report the 
incident to the local Game Protector, and 
allow him to dispose of it. If it is carried 
home it may mean paying $100 fine. 


Notwithstanding the fact that very few 
prosecutions were brought for violating new 
features of the Game Law, more game fines 
were collected during the past fiscal year, 
June 1, 1937 to May 31, 1938 than since 1931. 
Over $64,000 was collected during this period 
due to intensified law enforcement campaigns 
conducted by Game Protectors in the field. 

The past year resulted in the breaking up 
of some notorious game killing bands which 
had been evading the law for many years. 
The dragnet also caught a lot of minor vio- 
lations during the first few days of the small 
and large game seasons through the estab- 
lishment of car searching campaigns which 
netted some excellent results in quite a few 
sections of the state. 

Fines collected previously are as follows: 
1930, $96,251; 1931, $58,483; 1932, $44,434; 
1933, $38,938; 1934, $40,756; 1938, $60,209; 
1936, $59,365. 


DEER vs. AUTO 
A Lakeside man struck a deer near Hazle- 
ton when it jumped in front of his automo- 
bile. The animal was apparently uninjured, 
however, for it ran back into the woods. 


The carcass of a buck deer was found 
dead on the Sunbury-Shamokin highway. 
The deer had apparently been killed by an 
automobile. 


A buck deer roamed out of the woods into 


suburban Sheffield’s business district and 
caused a miniature riot before he could be 
captured. The animal vaulted a four-foot 
railing and landed in the basement of a bar- 
ber shop breaking a leg. Eluding a nearby 
storekeeper, the deer raced down the main 
street and plunged through a window of a 
furniture factory. There he was shot. 


A male deer was fatally injured when it 
ran in the path of an automobile near Dills- 
burg, York County. The driver of the car 
said the impact knocked a headlight from 
his car. 


A spike buck weighing about 80 lbs. was 
fatally injured when struck by an auto 
driven by R. Strickler, Reinholds, R. D. I. 


A large buck crashed into the rear of a 
car operated by Patrolman Ross Mead of 
Corry, Pa. 


A fawn leaped through the glass door ot 
a Pitcairn, jewelry store. With a bound or 
two it smashed through a glass partition 
into a display window. The bewildered ani- 
mal then leaped through a door leading to 
the cellar. Police Chief W. C. McDowell, 
Patrolman Frank Schmeltz, R. I. Crowell 
and F. R. Bainter captured the animal, tied 
its legs and released it on the 47-acre tract 
of the Pitcairn Sportsman’s Club. 





Despite repeated warnings people continue to pick up “lost” fawns. Here are some of 


the thirty-five “orphans” turned over to the Loyalsock Game Farm, Lycoming County, for 
nursing. 
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WPA workers building a worm fence on State Game Lands. Large fields are broken up 
with these fences and game food is planted along them. 


Stream purification marches on. Prompted 
by recent state legislation preventing the pol- 
lution of streams, the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Engineering is cooperating 
with the summer session to offer a special 
course in industrial wastes and utilization. 

The course, designed for chemists, physi- 
cists, civil, mechanical and industrial engi- 
neers, is primarily for operating men in in- 
dustrial plants and for practicing engineers. 

Taught by Prof. H. C. Bashioum, head of 
the department of practical engineering, the 
course will be conducted evenings, from 6:30 
to 9:00, on Mondays and Wednesdays dur- 
ing the six-weeks’ term, beginning tomorrow 
and ending July 13. 

Treatment of methods of handling com- 
munity wastes; sewage and garbage; indus- 
trial wastes from steel mills, petroleum re- 
fineries and coke by-product operations will 
be stressed in the course. 


That Hungarian Partridges prefer natural 
growth such as is found along roadsides, in 
fence rows, and other waste spots to hay- 
fields has been proven on a wildlife research 
area in Wisconsin according to Arthur S. 
Hawkins of the University of Wisconsin. 

In a very interesting paper on nesting 
studies of the Hun, published in the trans- 
actions of the Second North American Wild- 
life Conference, Mr. Hawkins reports that 
the data they acquired on the test area in 
1935 and 1936 showed that less than 12 per 
cent of the nests were in hayfields despite 
the fact that the hayfield area was over seven 
times that grown up to natural cover. 

Later they divided a non-related 60 square 
mile tract into eight acres each of which 
differed topographically from the others. 
Three of them had hay acreages similar to 
that in the test area, but their available nest- 
ing sites differed in that they had distinctly 
less natural cover. A comparison of hayfield 
nesting densities between the experimental 
project and the non-related three showed 92 
acres per nest at the former and 23 acres 


per nest as the acreage for the latter. Since 
the partridge population of the four did not 
differ markedly, their conclusion was that 
only when lacking suitable natural cover had 
the birds resorted to hayfields. 





TWO NEW BULLETINS 


Wildlife in the Farm Program, 
(free); by James N. Morton, showing 
simple methods by which farmers and 
sportsmen can improve wildlife habitat 
on agricultural lands. 

Pennsylvania Bird-Life, (price 10c) ; 
a bulletin designed to further the study 
and appreciation of our feathered 
friends by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., 
available August 15. 

Anyone wanting copies of the above 
may secure them by writing the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 











SHOT A LARGE FOX 

About 5:30 A. M., June 10, on the farm 
of Howard O. Blocher, in Tionesta Town- 
ship, Forest County, a white Leghorn hen 
began to fly and cackle as if she was trying 
to escape some danger down along the 
spring run, and the other hens began to 
vacate the barnyard as quickly as possible. 
In a short time a young male red fox was 
seen jumping along after a good fat hen 
that was doing some fast running. Howard 
leveled a twelve gauge shot gun towards the 
swiftly moving fox and succeeded in putting 
part of a load of number five shot into the 
animal. It weighed eight pounds and eight 
ounces. 


A GOOD FRIEND 


Mr. O. A. Zuercher, of Canada, has been 
a good friend of the Game Commission for 
many years. He is tremendously interested 
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in Game News and during the past few years 
sent us over 100 Canadian subscriptions, 

Sometime ago he presented to the Penn. 
sylvania Game Commission his World's 
Champion hen pheasant, known as Lady 
Grimm and for later delivery he is present- 
ing her mate, Lord Grimm. These famous 
birds are well known throughout the land 
and Lady Grimm broke the egg laying rec- 
ord for Ringneck pheasants, by laying 149 
eggs during her record year. Her first egg 
was layed April 14, 1936 and her last, Sep- 
tember 3, 1936. 

Mr. Zuercher has also presented to the 
Commission, in the past, settings of his spe- 
cially bred pheasants, including the Mon- 
golian and Melanistic Mutant for coopera- 
tive experimental work between the Com- 
mission and himself, and has offered us con- 
siderable additional cooperation with exper- 
imental feeding, housing, etc., of various 
game birds. He is probably the outstanding 
leader in game restoration work in Canada, 
and his article entitled, “Pheasants in Can- 
ada” has enjoyed a tremendous circulation, 
both in the Dominion and in the United 
States. 

Mr. Zuercher was born in Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, in 1884, and saw a great deal 
of war service. He was with the First 
Canadian Motor Machine Gun Brigade in 
active service, and has been wounded many 
times. While born in Phoenixville in 1884, he 
moved to Canada in 1889, where he received 
his education and has remained since, except 
during his Military Service, and several trips 
around the World. 


The appointment of Ross L. Leffler, mem- 
ber of the Game Commission from McKees- 
port, as director of industrial relations for 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation was an- 
nounced recently by corporation officials. 

Mr. Leffler, former manager of industrial 
relations, enters his augmented position with 
a record of 28 years’ service with Carnegie- 
Illinois and its predecessor concern, the Car- 
negie Steel Company. He entered the latter 
organization in 1910 as a time taker at the 
Duquesne Works. 

After serving in several positions at Du- 
quesne, including rolling mill superintendent 
and superintendent of personnel, Mr. Leffler 
was appointed manager of industrial relations 
in October, 1935. In his new position, the 
McKeesporter will maintain his headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. 


BEARS ENJOY SPRING STROLL 
NEAR DRIFTING 


Bears were out in force enjoying the 
spring air near Drifting, Pa. Three large fel- 
lows ambled unconcernedly across the high- 
way and rummaged in the laurel at the foot 
of Moshannon mountain. WPA workmen, 
who saw the bears, said their coats were in 
excellent condition. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On May 17th two deer were hit by a 
Greyhound Bus on Route No. 30; one of 
them was killed."—Refuge Keeper William 
Matthews, Westmoreland County. 


“My NYA crew planted on Game Lands 
this spring 325 Asiatic chestnut seedlings, 
357 persimmon, 355 dogwood, 600 grape 
seedlings, 1,665 evergreens, 4,000 grape cut- 
tings, 64 blue plum, and 8 sour cherries. 

“On June 6th, while NYA boys and I were 
working on Auxiliary No. 97 near Mundys 
Corners, we saw 10 young grouse only a day 
or two old. 

“Was talking with one of the prop cutters 
on Game Lands No. 26 yesterday and he 
told me that a couple of days ago he found 
a grouse nest with twelve eggs in it and the 
following day he went by the nest again and 
it had only ten eggs in it. He said he looked 
for shells but could not find any and when 
he started away from the nest he saw a 
large blacksnake lying close by which had 
just eaten the two eggs, ‘But don’t worry,’ 
he said, ‘It will never eat any more.’”— 
Refuge Keeper Bruce Catherman, Cambria 
County. 





“For the past three years, from November 
to May, I have had many Purple Finches 
come to my banding station at Ardmore. 
Usually they come to a seckelpear tree 
about ten feet from the house, on one of the 
lower branches of which I have a small 
feeder where I keep sunflower seeds. Under- 
neath the tree I have a pull-string ground 
trap, in which I capture birds for banding. 
So far this year I have captured and banded 
over a hundred Purple Finches. 

“The birds, waiting for an opportunity to 
get at the feeder while another is feeding, 
will very often eat the buds and blossoms, 
and appear to be destroying a large amount 
of fruit. 

“However, while they have been and still 
are being accused of doing great damage to 
fruit trees in different parts of the country, 
my own experience would indicate that the 
accusation is unwarranted. 

“I have found, during the past three years, 
that the pruning the birds give the tree is 
decidedly beneficial. During years the birds 
were present, I have noted a marked im- 
provement in the amount of fruit on the 
tree, and last year I not only had the largest 
number of pears, but a great many were 
double the size and of better flavor than the 
normal seckel pear.”—Horace Groskin, Ard- 
more, Pa. 


“John Sellers, a friend of mine in Bedford 
Township, Bedford County, while mowing 
alfalfa hay which was about 3 or 3% feet 
high and quite thick on the ground looked 
down at the cutting bar of the mower and 
to his surprise saw a small fawn. Stopping 
quickly to examine the animal he found that 
there was not a cut or even a scratch on it. 
He said he did not know how far the fawn 
had been hauled in this manner. He carried 
It to a nearby woods and its bleating soon 
brought its mother to its rescue. 

The remarkable thing about it is that Mr. 


Sellers did not know how far the deer had 
ridden in this manner, and how it escaped 
being badly cut by the mower. Apparently 
there was a thick bunch of the alfalfa on the 
cutting bar on which the fawn was lying 
which protected it from being cut.”—Harold 
E. Russell, Refuge Keeper, Huntingdon 
County. 


“While laying out some work for the 
WPA men on Game Lands No. 104 in Bed- 
ford County on May 27, I ran across two 
rattlesnakes and a blacksnake. The first 
snake the WPA foreman noticed along the 
side of the trail on which we were walking. 
We took that snake alive by looping it be- 
hind the head with a piece of rawhide that 
was attached to a stick. The blacksnake we 
immediately killed. A little later I walked 
onto another rattler lying on the sunny side 
of Bear Wallow Mountain. It was 57 inches 
long and had 10 rattles. Upon examining the 
stomach contents of the snake I found a 
small squirrel and some material I could not 
identify."—Albert Bachman, Refuge Keeper, 
Bedford County. 


While working at Douglasville, H. J. 
Moyer, of Leesport, observed a crow sud- 
denly alight on the ground. When Corvus 
took off he had a small rabbit in his claws. 
Mr. Moyer succeeded in causing the crow to 
drop the rabbit by throwing sticks and 
stones. After the crow disappeared the old 
mother rabbit arrived and took charge of her 
young one. 


“I recently heard of an interesting case of 
a ringneck hen nesting between the rails of 
a trolley track. A car passes this point about 
every 20 minutes, but the hen never moves 
from the nest and the car passes directly 
over her. I checked on this information and 
found it to be correct. The nest was located 
a short distance out of Quakertown between 
the rails of the Lehigh Valley Transit Co.” 
—E. W. Flexer, Traveling Game Protector, 
Bucks County. 


William E. Johnson, Sunbury, was motor- 
ing near Weikert recently when he encoun- 
tered a six-foot blacksnake coiled around a 
young buck deer. 

Halting his car, Johnson battled the snake 
until it released the buck, which was lying 
apparently dead along the road. The snake 
finally crawled into the woods. 

Johnson picked up what he believed was 
the carcass of the young deer, placed it in 
his car and started toward Sunbury to re- 
port to Game Protector Bruce Yeager. As 
he proceeded along the highway the animal 
suddenly revived and created furor in the 
rear of Johnson’s car. 

It was with difficulty that he succeeded in 
keeping the deer from battering out the 
windows of the car until he arrived at the 
home of Yeager, who assisted in overpower- 
ing and removing the deer from the car. 


“T received a report of a beaver being 
down an old well on an abandoned farm 


below Slate Run. Upon investigation I found 
that the well had at one time been covered 
with old pine boards. The beaver’s weight 
broke the rotten boards and dropped him 
down into the. well. He evidently had been 
confined there for quite some time because 
when I arrived I threw down a small piece 
of wood which he seized and began to chew. 
I managed with great difficulty to lasso him 
and remove him from his prison, later re- 
leasing him in Pine Creek.”—Refuge Keeper 
Jesse Newcomer, Lycoming County. 


“Reports have come to me from Williams- 
burg of hundreds of song and insectivorous 
birds being killed during the migration 
months of April and May by flying against 
airplane beacon lights on the landing field 
in that vicinity. During other months of the 
year very few birds are killed.”—Traveling 
Game Protector, James L. Latimer, Blair 
County. 


“A fine buck deer, with eight points al- 
ready showing in his ‘velvet’ rack, failed to 
yield the right-of-way to a fast train on the 
Pennsylvania line near Larimer recently. The 
Westmoreland Children’s Aid Society at 
Greensburg benefited thereby. 

“A badly injured doe was found lying 
along U. S. Route 119 near the intersection 
of the Luxor road, about 3%4 miles north- 
east of Greensburg. She was so badly in- 
jured that it was necessary to kill her. In 
this case the Westmoreland County Home 
was the recipient. 

“These latest casualties brought the total 
of deer killed by railway and highway acci- 
dents in Westmoreland County to twenty- 
two for the year 1938. Seventeen of these 
animals were does and five of them bucks. 
It is interesting to note, in the light of the 
present controversy over the deer situation, 
that just half of these accidents occurred 
well away from the extensive forest areas 
which are proper ‘deer territory,’ indicating 
that—for the number of animals on a given 
area—they are a much greater menace on 
the highway when they are away from their 
normal range. There is no record of the 
amount of damage caused by these accidents, 
but it must be considerable.”—John B. Mil- 
ler, District Game Protector, Westmoreland 
County. 


Refuge Keeper John Hopkins, Warren 
County, reports that up to June 5 no fawns 
were picked up in Warren County and 
brought to him. He has, however, received 
four which were picked up in Forest and 
Venango Counties. He deplores the practice 
and cites as an example an experience which 
he had last spring when he found a white 
fawn mired in a swamp. He took the fawn 
from the swamp to a brook, washed it clean 
of mud, and returned it to the vicinity where 
it was mired. He watched it carefully, and 
in about twenty minutes its mother returned 
and took care of it. He reported that he saw 
the fawn, which is now a yearling, on the 
evening of July 4. 
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MASTER GUNSMITH 
Seeks Bullet Speed of 10,000 Feet a Second 
By G. H. Dacy 


James V. Howe, Washington, D. C., one 
of the world’s best gunsmiths, seeks to per- 
fect a small bore rifle which will belch bul- 
lets that will travel to their marks at the 
prodigious speed of 10,000 feet per second. 
The record bullet speed of small arms and 
sporting rifles at present is 4,600 feet a 
second. 


Howe’s experience and trade background 
qualifies him for his record task. During the 
World War he was in charge of experimental 
small arms research at the Frankfort Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia, where he supervised all 
tests of 50 caliber machine and anti-aircraft 
guns. Many of his inventions are used by 
foreign nations as well as the United States. 

While in charge of Henry Ford’s collec- 
tion of 3,500 historic firearms Mr. Howe 
made a record drill one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter and employed it successfully in 
making the smallest boring in _ history 
through a block of solid steel three feet 
thick. That bore when completed was a mid- 
get likeness of one which he eventually hopes 
to make in a revolutionary rifle whose bullet 
velocity will be 21/6 times faster than the 
fastest previously perfected. 

It was to satisfy Mr. Ford’s desire to do 
what his shop foremen and gauge makers 
termed impossible that Howe made the rec- 


ord boring, a feat which cost $30,000. Spe- 
cial steel was imported from England, an 
ingenious rack was contrived both to hold 
the heavy steel block and also to rotate it 
at a speed of 2,400 turns to the minute 
against the rigid little drill. The drill itself 
no larger than the lead in an ordinary lead 
pencil was equipped with a central aperture 
through which oil was fed as a lubricant dur- 
ing the drilling. That tiny hole in the drill 
also served as a chip chamber through which 
the filings were voided. The block of steel 
rotated continuously for 168 hours against 
the drill before the boring was finally com- 
pleted. Mr. Ford had the laugh on his gauge 
makers; Howe had a rifle bore in a mighty 
block of steel but lacked ammunition and 
the means of firing record bullets from that 
straight and concentric aperture. 

About a year ago a book in two volumes 
entitled “The Modern Gunsmith” was pub- 
lished; James V. Howe is its author. Sports- 
men and experts on ballistics have welcomed 
the work as authoritative; it reveals for the 
first time former secrets of gunmaking. Jim 
Howe is now busy writing another book on 
gunsmithing. It is going to cost over $100,- 
000 to finance the experimentation which 
ultimately may produce the new high power, 
small bore record rifle which he hopes to per- 
fect. The leading American gunsmith has 
turned author in effort to raise that stake 
expeditiously so that he may begin his great- 
est experiment. 





Rabbit with two tails killed last season by D. Webster Snyder, Reading. 
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A groundhog shinnies up a tree. Chas, T. 
Hallier and Andrew Sidehamer, Jr., Deputy 
Game Protectors, Westmoreland County, in 
foreground. 


Alaska will soon become in effect a sanc- 
tuary for one of the North American mam- 
mals threatened with extinction. New hunt- 
ing and trapping regulations published April 
26, provide a closed season throughout the 
Territory on the marten. The regulations, 
signed by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
take effect ninety days after publication. The 
U. S. Biological Survey has advocated a five- 
year breathing spell for martens throughout 
the United States in order to prevent their 
extermination. 


The U. S. Biological Survey reports the 
arrest of 13 Californians for hunting ducks 
over baited club ponds last season. Addi- 
tional charges of hunting without duck 
stamps. and hunting with unplugged guns 
were lodged. Fines totaling $325 were col- 
lected. 

Additional penalties were collected from 
two Illinois men for illegally transporting 
beaver pelts from Minnesota and Illinois to 
Missouri. 
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F. Mark Bream, Postman, of Gettysburg, has preserved his hunting license tags ever 
since the first one came out in 1913. Note how they run in sequence on the above picture. 


The Conservation Commission of West 
Virginia paid a bounty of $1.00 each for 
1,167 Grey Foxes killed during the two- 
month period ending May 15. 





Earle Hartwell in the June issue of the 
American Rifleman claims, after making 
many tests, that the high-speed, hollow-point 
cartridge is unquestionably the one to choose 
for squirrels and all other small game for 
which a .22 Long-Rifle cartridge may be 
recommended. 


Robbing beehives is a favorite trick of 
skunks. The creatures thump their feet at the 
entrance to the hive and when the bees 
come out the skunks eat them. 





Birds are not the delicate things most 
people believe them to be. Their muscular 
power, ounce for ounce of weight, is com- 
puted to be several times that of any other 
living creature. 


W. F. Volkenant, a bird lover from Min- 
neapolis, spends his winters making bird 
houses. In the spring he distributes them 
free to school children and other interested 
parties. To date he has made and given away 
over 2,500 well-made houses. 


Birds are a little grouchy before break- 
fast says one government scientist from ob- 
servations made in his back yard. 





An elephant has to sway its whole body in 
order to look around, because it cannot turn 
Its head much. 


The most disastrous forest fire in the his- 
tory of the United States occurred in Wis- 
consin during October, 1871. Known as the 
Peshtigo fire, it took a total of 1,500 human 
lives and destroyed over 1,300,000 acres of 
standing timber. 
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The first letter ever received by any Con- 
servation Division complaining that fish are 
too large to catch, was received by Ohio 
officials. The complainant said: “There is a 
large muskellunge in a hole above the Wal- 
honding River just above the Roscoe bridge 
that drives all the other fish out, and is too 
large to catch. He is fully six feet long. 
Please send someone to take him out.” 





Try a little castor oil and camphor rubbed 
into the skin as a protection against black 
gnats and mosquitoes. 


Starlings have -spread westward in the 
United States until they now apparently 
breed in eastern Texas. 


An ornithologist points out that some 
small birds like the humming bird are quick 
tempered; while bigger birds, such as the 
flicker, are obvious cowards. 


More than thirty different disease germs 
and parasitic worms can be carried by flies. 


Birds are said to have three kinds of lan- 
guage: alarm notes, call notes, and songs 
made of call notes joined together. 





Members of the U. S. Biological Survey 
are conducting field studies of the Mourning 
Dove with a view of adding to the available 
records on its life history. 
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“I didn’t prepare any dinner. I thought [’d wait until you got home and cook the skeets 
you were shooting!” 
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Record buck killed by A. W. Sherrod of 
Cleveland, near Wolf Run, Forest County. It 
had 10 points. 


The Algoma Wolf Club will enter some of 
its hounds in the field trials of the U. S. Na- 
tional Fox Hunters’ Association, near Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, next fall. The dogs will be 
chaperoned by some of the more ardent dog- 
men of the club. Some of these (we are re- 
ferring to the dogs only) have pedigrees as 
long as your arm. Their progenitors came 
from Kentucky many years ago, where they 
keep dog books tracing the ancestry of 
hounds back for 100 years. Practically every 
Kentucky man owns one of these fine ani- 
mals, and seldom confines himself to just 
one. A Lexington man has 60, so that he is 
practically assured of some kind of recrea- 
tion or exercise every day. We hear that 
Editor S. L. Woolridge of “The Chase,” Lex- 
ington, Ky., the official organ-.of U. S. 
ounds, has a pack as numerous as the sands 
of the sea, or thereabouts. 


The Bucks-Montgomery County Coon 
Hunters’ Club recently purchased eight rac- 
coons for release in that section. 


NEW CLUBS 


Peters Creek Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion—Secretary, James Ritchie, Finleyville, 
Pa. 





THE CLUBS] 


The Lancaster County Bird Club volun- 
teered to recompense farmers for the loss of 
poultry and livestock taken by eagles pro- 
vided the farmers refrain from killing the 
eagles. 


The action in the form of a resolution was 
taken by the club at the suggestion of Prof. 
H. H. Beck, Audubon Society representa- 
tive, who expressed extreme regret at the re- 
cent killing of a bald eagle in East Drumore 
township, where it had committed depreda- 
tions on a farmer’s barnyard stock. 

It was assumed the slain eagle was from 
the Mt. Johnson island sanctuary, one of the 
only two nesting places for eagles in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Cambria County ‘Game Protective As- 
sociation will hold a field trial for coon dogs 
at Gleason fields, south of Portage, on July 
31. Many entries from Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia are expected to compete. 
Their last event was won by a Cleveland, 
Ohio dog. 


Refuge Keeper Harold Harter, Pike Coun- 
ty, reports the following: 

“While trapping beaver in Monroe County 
with Game Protector Frantz we caught one 
young and one large beaver out of the same 
dam. We put the two beavers in a shipping 
crate in order to transport them to a new 
location. Just as soon as the two beavers 
were in the same crate the old beaver killed 
the young. 





Record buck killed 
Taxidermist J. M. Koval said it had 22 points, 
a spread of 29% inches, and weighed 142 Ibs. 


near Wapwallopen. 


The Trafford Sportsmen’s Club will hold 
a Coon Dog Field Trial August 21, 1938 on 
their club grounds at Trafford, Pa. 


The Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County, boasting a membership of over 
2,000, has been carrying on some outstand- 
ing conservation work in that part of the 
State. At the present time it owns and op- 
erates its own game farm from which it 
stocks from 500 to 900 ringnecks annually. 
It also operates its own fish nursery from 
which it stocks between 10,000 and 15,000 
legal sized trout every year in Lycoming 
County streams. It has carried on active and 
successful fights for pure streams in that sec- 
tion, has promoted the establishment of 
many auxiliary game refuges, has donated 
prizes for local conservation programs, and 
in many other ways has helped to stimulate 
interest in wildlife. 

Membership in the association costs $1.00, 
the distribution of which is as follows: 
23% % to increase capacity of Trout Pond 
Park; 16% to produce 11,000 Fingerling 
Trout; 21% to improve game farm and pro- 
duce 510 ringneck pheasants; 14% cost of 
picnic; 8% stationery, stamps, etc.; 6% ad- 
ministration; 344% education; 21%4% prizes; 
2%% miscellaneous; 134% fish distribution; 
144% legal costs. 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Another beauty killed by Chas. J. Bean, 
New Castle. All trophies were bagged lIast 
season. 
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GROUNDHOG HUNTING— CLOSING 
HOUR 

Q. Are the hours for hunting woodchucks 
(groundhogs) the same as for other small 
game? I ask this because woodchucks are 
hunted in a different way. 

C.S.R.—Topton, Pa. 

A. The official hours for hunting ground- 
hogs are 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time. We realize that some 
of the best groundhog hunting is en- 
joyed after 5:00 o’clock, but this closing 
hour was fixed by the Legislature, and 
the Game Commission has no authority 
to change it. Any change in the law in 
that respect must be done by the Legis- 
lature in regular session. 

* * * 


USE OF .22 RIFLES FOR DEER 
HUNTING 

Q. I have a Savage .22 Hi-Power which 
shoots a 70 grain bullet, and I am ad- 
vised that a law has been passed which 
makes it unlawful for me to use it for 
deer hunting. Can you give me any in- 
formation? 

B.E.B.—-Erie, Pa. 

A. Apparently you have been misinformed. 
There is nothing in the present hunting 
regulations to prohibit the use of a .22 
high-powered rifle, or any .22 rifle (except 
an automatic), for deer or other hunting 
in season. There is a provision in the new 
1937 Game Law requiring farmers having 
deer damage to use a rifle not smaller 
than .25 calibre to kill the destructive 
deer, but this does not apply to hunters. 
Personally, we strongly advise the use of 
a rifle larger than a .22 for big game 
hunting, as a deer or bear is liable to 
continue in flight with a bullet of that 
size in it, even though the animal may 
be mortally wounded. 

“ee 

USE OF DOGS TO HUNT GROUND- 
HOGS 

Q. Is it lawful to hunt groundhogs with a 
dog? 

F.P.—Aliquippa, Pa. 

A. No, not during the period from April 1st 
to August 19th, inclusive; but dogs may 
be used on and after August 20th. The 
open season on groundhogs is November 
Ist to September 15th. 

* * * 


HUNTING GROUNDHOGS ON A 1937 
LICENSE 


Q. I would like to go groundhog hunting 
and have no 1937 hunting license. I do 
not like to pay $2.00 for a license for this 
short period. Could I in any way get a 
1938 license now (June) or a receipt for 
Same, by paying $2.00; the license could 
be sent later? 

P.S.—Allentown, Pa. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


A. Sorry, but you cannot purchase a 1938 
license now. Inasmuch as you do not 
have a 1937 license, it will be necessary 
for you to purchase one at a cost of $2.00 
to hunt groundhogs from now until Au- 
gust 31, 1938. Your offer to deposit $2.00 
for a 1938 license cannot be accepted by 
an agent, for the reason that the 1937- 
1938 licenses are on sale and are good for 
hunting birds and animals in season un- 
til August 31, 1938, after which a new 
license will, of course, be required. You 
must not hunt groundhogs without a 
proper license. 

x ok * 


DIGGING OUT GROUNDHOGS 


Q. Is it legal to dig out groundhogs, with 
permission of the landowner? 
N.P.—Grindstone, Pa. 


A. No. The new Game Law provides that 
only persons actually residing on culti- 
vated lands may dig out woodchucks. 
This means that a farmer does not have 
the right to authorize persons to dig 
these animals on his land if those per- 
sons do not reside with him. 

* * * 


SCREECH OWLS 


Q. We are being considerably annoyed by 
the screeching of a family of owls hav- 
ing their nest in a large and partly hol- 
low tree located but a few feet from our 
house. As I understand owls are on the 
protected list, would like your advice in 
eliminating this nuisance. 

J.K.M.—Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


A. Screech owls are on the protected list in 
Pennsylvania, and may not be killed ex- 
cept when found destroying poultry, 
game, other protected birds, their nests 
or young. In your case, I suggest that 
you cover the hole in which the birds are 
nesting, being sure to see that no live 
birds are in the nest before doing so. This 
will no doubt drive the parent birds away. 

os * * 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 


Q. May you hunt deer in Pennsylvania with 
a rifle equipped with a telescope sight? 
F.S.—Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


A. Yes. You may hunt deer or any other 
game in season, with a rifle equipped with 
telescope sights, so long as the rifle is 
not an automatic. 

ok * * 


SQUIRRELS LACKING HAIR ON 
TAILS 


Q. Recently we noticed a few squirrels hav- 
ing some sort of trouble in that their 
bushes have been entirely removed, leav- 
ing the tails a clean, bare kind of “rat 
tail”. Will you please have this looked 
into? 

C.H.S.—Bryn Mawr, Pa 





A. The lack of hair on the tails of squirrels 
is due principally to the necessity of 
squirrels lining their nests with hair dur- 
ing the nesting season in early Spring. 
We find this condition prevails with the 
squirrels on Capitol Hill. Evidently they 
pull hair from the tails and deposit it in 
the nests to keep their young warm and 
comfortable. It may also be caused to 
some extent by fighting among each 
other, particularly where squirrels are 
numerous. You need not be alarmed by 
this condition, as new hair will soon grow 
back to restore the tails to their normal 


condition. 
* .f * 


HIGH-POWERED RIFLE FOR 
GROUNDHOG HUNTING 


Q. May groundhogs (woodchucks) be legal- 
ly hunted with a high-power rifle during 
the months of July and August? 

E.H.E.—Flemington, Pa. 


A. Yes. During the hours from 7 A. M. to 
5 P. M., Standard Time, Sundays ex- 
cepted. However, we have had at least 
three groundhog hunters killed during 
the past six weeks by high-powered rifles 
fired by hunters mistaking human beings 
for wookchucks. We strongly recommend 
that you use a rifle of less power so that 
long-distance shots at uncertain objects 
will not be taken. The Game Commission 
is intensely interested in saving human 
life, and the high-powered rifle has been 
proven an unsafe instrument for small 
game hunting. 

* * * 


TARGET SHOOTING 


Q. Is it lawful to target-practice without a 
hunting license, on your own land or else- 
where? 

I.W.M.—Youngwood, Pa. 


A. Yes. A hunter’s license is not required to 
shoot at targets other than wild birds or 
wild animals, whether the shooting is 
done on your own land or elsewhere. 
Hunters must not discharge firearms 
within 150 yards of occupied buildings 
without first obtaining consent of the 


occupants. 
* * 7 


“RAW FUR” DEFINED 


Q. What constitutes a “raw fur,” as distin- 
guished from a “cured” skin? 
C.L.—Somerset, Pa. 


A. Our definition of a raw fur is one that 
has just recently been taken from an ani- 
mal, and is not in process of being tanned, 
cured or salted. The law forbids the pos- 
session of raw furs longer than ten days 
after the trapping season on that par- 
ticular animal closes; and, for the pur- 
pose of Game Law enforcement, a skin is 
no longer considered green ten or more 
days after it is removed from the animal. 
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jor operation, it likewise is fundamentally 
wrong to hand an untrained, inexperienced 
man a badge, a gun capable of taking human 
life by the mere pull of a trigger, and a copy 
of the game and fish laws, then expect him 
to handle courteously and intelligently the 
many things expected today of a field officer, 
and to smile at personal insults. 

To assure better field administration of 
game and fish affairs, all new appointees 
should have the benefit of preliminary voca- 
tional training. Such men, if selected, with- 
out regard to politics, by competitive ex- 
amination from a list of suitable applicants, 
will give a much better account of them- 
selves after they have acquired the neces- 
sary practical field experience. 


Untrained Men Waste Efforts 


When the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
first began selecting new field employes by 
competitive examination about fifteen years 
ago some very interesting things developed. 
In order that the officers then on the staff 
might know something about the qualifica- 
tions required, a similar examination was 
given to them at one of the annual field 
conferences then held. To our amazement, it 
developed that one officer, who had appar- 
ently been doing his work quite efficiently 
as a law enforcement agent for ten years, 
could neither read nor write. Members of 
his family had done both for him, and he 
had acquired the uncanny ability to mem- 
orize the laws. When anyone doubted his 
word concerning the law, he merely handed 
them his game law pamphlet, told them to 
refer to a certain page, where they could 
read it for themselves. 

For a number of years thereafter an ex- 
amination was held to fill every vacancy 
which occurred, the Commission reserving 
the right to select one of the three qualified 
applicants at the top of the list. While this 
improved method still encountered certain 
difficulties, on the whole the men so chosen 
averaged far superior mentally and physical- 
ly to those who might have been chosen by 
other methods. 

The one big drawback to this early ap- 
proach to better field administration was the 
fact that the successful applicants were still 
without special training, and had to pick 
their way along the thorny path of experi- 
ence while they tried to learn what the Com- 
mission’s work was all about. They were 
rarely of much value to the Commission for 
the first year or two; they made many costly 
mistakes, or else were so cautious they ac- 
complished nothing; and even after several 
years they still had much to learn. Their 
tendency was naturally to think primarily in 
terms of law enforcement and to develop 
their abilities in that direction. It obviously 
was an expensive and only partially success- 
ful way to fill the gaps in the ranks. 


Training School Established in 1932 


To give all field workers a better under- 
standing of the program as a whole, the 
Commission in 1932 discontinued its annual 
one-to-three-day field conferences and sub- 
stituted a special “refresher course” at a 


(Continued from page 11) 


Training School established in a building ac- 
quired with the purchase of some 40,000 acres 
of State Game Lands. Here all field officers 
were detailed in groups of about 25 for one 
week of intensive instruction. 

This refresher course plan has been con- 
tinued annually since, but at present is given 
only to those members of the staff who in- 
dicate a desire to gain more knowledge. 
About half of the staff applied for admis- 
sion this summer, each period of training 
lasting two weeks. 

It is encouraging to note that many other 
states are using this same plan to improve 
their approach to field administrative prob- 
lems. 

Pennsylvania fortunately has a very fair 
retirement law, and the Commission on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934 fixed 65 years as the limit for 
employment, regardless of the length of serv- 
ice. This has eased a problem which con- 
fronts many states. Under the age restric- 
tions in vogue for field workers all new em- 
ployes may look forward to a minimum of 
20 years of service before reaching the com- 
pulsory retirement age of 65. 


First Student Officers Enrolled in 1936 


Having observed the advantages of such 
special training, and realizing that new ap- 
pointees should be better equipped before 
they assume responsible duties in the field, 
the Commission early in 1936 decided to dis- 
continue the former method of selecting men 
to fill vacancies in the field and to substi- 
tute therefor a special eight and one-half 
month vocational training course for student 
officers, selected on a non-political, competi- 
tive basis. It was decided to enroll thirty- 
five in the first class, five from each of the 
seven administrative regions, to be selected 
by rigid competitive examinations. 

The requirements for entrance were: Age, 
21 to 35, with additional allowance for serv- 
ice as non-salaried deputies; minimum height. 
5’ 8”; minimum weight 135 lbs.; maximum 
weight, 200 lbs.; rigid physical examination; 
and all subject to searching field inquiry as 
to character, etc. Compensation while in 
training, $45.00 per month. 

Out of 948 who filed applications, 434 met 
the rigid qualifications to participate in the 
competitive examinations, of which number 
349 took the examination. They were divid- 
ed into seven groups, according to regional 
residence, five to be selected from the top 
of the list in each. A total of 53 men were 
examined physically to secure the desired 35 
enrollees, 27 of whom completed the course 
and were appointed to field positions, all of 
them beginning at the bottom. 

In 1937 it was decided to enroll a class of 
28, four from each region. The qualifications 
were the same, except that the height was 
raised to 5’ 9”, the weight to 140 lbs., and all 
were required to have had three seasons of 
practical experience as hunters, trappers, or 
anglers. The age increased to a minimum of 
25 years. The number of applicants was 
much smaller, but the men on the average 
were older and more mature. Out of this 
class 25 completed the course and were grad- 
uated in March. Two out-of-state students, 
sponsored by Commissioner Chalk of North 


Carolina, also were enrolled and successfully 
finished our course of training. We under. 
stand they are giving a fine account of them- 
selves in the “Tarheel State.” 


Advantages of Training Program 


The advantages of this plan of employing 
field workers are many: (1) It eliminates 
the need for numerous separate examina- 
tions; (2) it gives the successful candidates 
an opportunity to learn all phases of the 
Commission’s work, especially to strike a 
proper balance between law enforcement 
work and wildlife management requirements; 
(3) it enables the Commission to select, from 
a large non-political group, men especially 
adapted to fill all positions; and (4) it gives 
the workers a semblance of professional 
standing and eliminates political bickering in 
their selection. It also does teach the men 
what authority means, because while in the 
Training School these students are all under 
military discipline. 

A personal interview with the recent grad- 
uates was enlightening. Among them were 
eleven former non-salaried deputies, three of 
whom had been continuously employed ona 
per diem basis for a number of months to 
fill gaps until graduates became available. 
The latter, who had the same opportunity 
to learn the work of the Commission as new 
employees selected for the former method, 
when asked whether they did not know the 
Commission’s functions quite fully before 
entering the Training School, all made the 
same reply: “I thought I did, but when I 
got into the course I found that I actually 
knew very little.” 

They all, with one exception, strongly en- 
dorsed the military discipline maintained, and 
practically every man expressed regret that 
he did not have time to secure still more 
training on known game management prac- 
tices and legal procedures. 

Only one of these 52 graduate officers has 
been eliminated from the service; all of the 
others are doing far better work than could 
have been expected of men without such 
training. As they gain actual field experience 
it is believed that they will more than jus- 
tify the amount expended to train them, ap- 
proximately $875.00 each. 

The reactions of the sportsmen to this 
Training School in the main have been ex- 
cellent. Some few at first thought it was a 
needless expenditure of funds, or that cer- 
tain phases of the course might be eliminat- 
ed, but since they have had an opportunity 
to see these men in action and to observe 
the numerous benefits derived from the 
course they have become strong advocates 
of the Training School. 

Most encouraging also has been the reac- 
tion of the older members of the field staff. 
At first skeptical, now they themselves are 
asking for more training in the very sub- 
jects which the student officers were given. 
Many of them who heretofore thought only 
in terms of law enforcement now seek infor- 
mation on cover and food improvement, 
more research findings, and handling pub- 
lic relations problems. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


dwelt as my unwelcome guest. I’d taken a pair of nice fish and was 
sitting idly while I puffed a pipe and wondered why mist always 
rose from the pond in the form of Indian wigwams. 


Wumph! wumph! From the tangle of rushes by the dam sounded 
an odd grunting note. It wasn’t made by any bird, I felt pretty 
sure, and it didn’t sound quite like a frog note. Wumph! I sat very 
still, let my pipe go out, as a mother mink and two half-grown kits 
came loping onto the dam. Perhaps the old one was telling those 
minklets the facts of life. I don’t know. But they knew what she 
was getting at right enough, for when she let out one quick throaty 
grunt one of the youngsters sprang straightway into the water to 
come slithering out with as nice an eight-inch bullhead as ever 
you've seen. 


For a quarter of an hour before the predatory trio vanished in 
the mountain laurel down the bank I sat very quiet and watched 
the sunlight sparkle on their wet black fur. I watched the mother 
pounce on a green frog and feed it to the twins; saw the same un- 
inhibited pair engage in a brawl over a perch-bug retrieved from a 
water-soaked stump. Once the mother swam snakily out of the 
water with what appeared to be a fingerling bass clenched in her 
teeth. Maybe it wasn’t a bass though. I didn’t look too closely. But 
not once until the family party was safely out of range did I make 
a dutiful move to pick up the rifle and send a magazineful of bul- 
lets spitting in their wake. 


Soft and sentimental, this thing of liking vermin for its own sake 
on a small-time game preserve! Perhaps. But scientific game man- 
agers are warning more loudly every year against the danger of 
over-controlling predators. Things don’t work out too badly on my 
own place. I’ll hazard a guess that there are about as many black 
bass in that little pond of mine as in any pond its size that you can 
name; for all there are mink and raccoons there the year around, 
and hungry herons and kingfishers fishing the place from April till 
November of every year. And though I don’t crusade with ortho- 
dox fervor against hawks, foxes, and the like, I’ll take my own 
chance on a limit of birds in those covers on a next October’s day. 


Wild nature is such an ancient and capable mistress! She’s been 
so many aeons working out this “balance of nature” between eaters 
and eaten. It’s becoming clearer every day now that the safe, wise 
way to increase the game supply is to ease up on killing vermin 
and put our energies on improving cover and food-supplies instead. 
I don’t mean that “vermin” can’t play havoc with game abnor- 
mally concentrated, as on a game-farm or about a winter feeding 
station. But there’s a vastly greater depth to the matter of preda- 
tion than many hunters ever thought. All of us have learned from 
experience that shooting a hunting hawk lacks a lot of guarantee- 
ing extra game in fall covers. 


Once I watched a kingfisher shoot down to the pond and rise 
with a fish in its bill. It lit on the boat and beat the creature’s 
brains out there with nasty thwacks. I shot the bird and discovered 
that its victim was a bullhead. Now bullheads gorge themselves in 
early summer off bass spawn and fry. (I’ve watched them do it 
with all the frenzy of drunken cannibals.) So obviously, by killing 
one sizable bullhead this dead kingfisher had saved more stripling 
bronze-backs than he himself could ever have caught in years to 
come. But biology is more devious than this. Consider that the 
abundant offspring produced by bullheads in my pond every sum- 
mer, serve as the picce de résistance for young bass. Sparing a 
kingfisher to catch bullheads there means saving a lot of little 
gamefish, yes. But by the same token it may mean reducing the 
bass’s food-supply to a point where cannibalism results among the 
bass! Only the skilled, unprejudiced naturalist can unravel such 
tangled skeins as these in the balance of nature. Only he can take 
the responsibility for saying that on a given area, given predators 
are a source of benefit or harm. 

To kill every hawk and owl one sees is considered the finest sort 
of missionary work by many hunters. Not a competent wildlife 
student on earth but will tell you that’s a boomerang. All of our 
owls are “good” ones except one or two species. And nine out of 
ten hawks you see are red-shouldered hawks, broad-wings, and 
other members of the Buteo clan. These big, conspicuous birds live 
largely off small rodents which are actually competitors with game, 


A hungry April crow, one of the most destructive species of vermin, and 


a ruthless killer of game and song birds during the nesting season. 


for food. Once in a while such mis-called “hen-hawks” may pick 
off a game-bird or bit of poultry, but not very often. Nearly all of 
the hawks we see soaring against the summer sky lack both the 
skill and the zest to have a living off such creatures. Instead they 
are benefactors of game-birds. 

Suppose that most hawks and owls should be destroyed in line 
with a popular design for sport. Then it might not be long until 
your covers are overrun with moles and mice devouring all the 
grain you left for winter game-birds. Norway rats might shortly 
extend their range from their urban kennels (as they’ve already 
done in some mid-Western cornfields) to “people the isle” at the 
expense of worthy wildlife. Millions of little snakes (which you 
and I will never spy) would fatten into big ones off the proceeds 
of grouse nests and the silk-lined burrows of cottontails. You 
would likely behold a prompt upsurge of weasels, since the latter 
wild ferrets are largely held in check by birds of prey. 

Yes, I’ve seen such things happen. Just a few years ago, for 
example, there were broad cattail marshes about Flushing, on 
Long Island. A startling lot of wild things made their homes 
there: black ducks, bitterns, marsh hawks, and several kinds of 
rail-birds. I liked the rails especially, and spent more spring days 
than one sloshing around through the cityside marshes for glimpses 
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A Saw-whet owl, one of the smallest owls, and like nearly all the owl family 
no enemy of game birds. 


of the black-and-brown fellows fluttering up 
from their nests. But then New York grew 
up (just within the decade at the longest). 
Developments, improvements, politicians— 
now the World’s Fair—reached out to claim 
those nostalgic bits of marsh. Laborers 
came; and trucks filled with cinders; and 
concrete. Rats came with them, of course. 
All over the marsh the ugly rodents 
swarmed. There weren’t any marsh hawks 
or barn owls left by then to stem the tide, 
so the rats washed across the region like a 
flood. Many’s the rail nest I found out there 
a few years ago, with only empty egg shells 
to tell the story. I guess you’d listen a long 
time on the Flushing meadows now before 
you'd hear a rail call tick-tock! in the spring 
night. If nature could only have managed 
though, to keep some hungry hawks and 
owls about, there’d have been a different tale 
to tell, for a few years anyhow. Predators 
are always opportunists. They'll never go 
after sly game so long as there’s less wary 


prey to be had for the taking. An abundance 
of field mice, rabbits, and such “buffer 
species” is the best sort of protection from 
predators, to any winged game. 

The wipe-out-vermin slogan has frequently 
defeated its own purpose. Gamekeepers on 
some British grouse heaths have killed off 
stoats and foxes only to see hares multiply 
disastrously: until the hares snapped off the 
heather so relentlessly that the covers grew 
up to bracken and grass which never could 
shelter a red-grouse brood. An ill-fated cru- 
sade was enacted on Vancouver Island too. 
There were plenty of deer on that Island a 
few years back; plenty of well-fed bucks 
with antlers like hat racks. But some hunters 
weren’t satisfied. They cried out for a cam- 
paign of extermination directed at mountain 
lions and wolves which lived well off the 
deer (and added a bit of spice, by the bye, 
to a hunt there). “Kill the predators,” well- 
intentioned sportsmen opined, “and the deer 
will increase as they never have done be- 


fore.” So all of the wolves and lions were 
killed by hired men. And the deer herds 
grew—to a certain definite point. For when 
winter came there weren’t any hungry preda- 
tors to keep the bucks and does on the move. 
The deer yarded up like cattle on a Montana 
ranch, like islanded whitetails in Michigan 
or the Adirondacks. The snows fell thick and 
thicker. The deer tramped down their yard, 
High and higher grew the prison wall of 
snow about them. Came a day when every 
tree within reach was cropped to a “deer. 
line”; when the trapped animals no longer 
could live off such gnawed boughs as hung 
within reach. You guess what happened to 
those deer! 

But wolves, mountain lions, and such regal 
predators don’t loom very large in most 
moderns’ day-by-day picture of sport and 
conservation. Blacksnakes, foxes, and such 
small-fry killers mean a lot more to our sum 
total of sport. Thick-peopled New Jersey 
tells a tale of too much tampering with 
predators like these. For just as woodcock 
and other game-birds concentrate along the 
Jersey Coast on their migratory journeys, 
hawks and owls do too. For that reason cer- 
tain spots in Jersey (as along the Connecti- 
cut and Long Island shore) have become 
favored stations for shooting hawks in fall 
and spring; and by the same token for taking 
censuses of the flocks of flying birds. 

Now there are two general types of hawks: 
the big, conspicuous Buteos which feed 
mainly off mice and snakes; and the smaller, 
fleeter-winged, shyer sorts which specialize 
in catching game. These latter Falcons and 
Accipiters are neither so plentiful nor so 
readily shot as the big mouse-hawks. So it 
has happened quite naturally that during the 
past decade or two of kill-all-predators agi- 
tation, Buteos have been slaughtered in far 
greater proportion than the game-killing 
hawks. And quite as naturally it has come 
about that the wary Accipiters have increased 
in number to fill up the territories vacated 
by beneficial species. Censuses lately taken 
in New Jersey indicate that anti-hawk cru- 
sades have had the net result of decreasing 
the Eastern population of slow-winged 
mouse-hawks by over fifty per cent; and 
increasing by fifteen per cent the numbers 
of Cooper’s hawks, sharpshinned hawks, and 
other crafty species that live off songbirds 
and game! 

Quite apart from my personal zest for 
seeing a hawk, a mink, or a fox now and 
then, there’s another reason why I would 
not destroy the last potential game-killer on 
my place. Predation keeps wild things wild; 
keeps game on its toes. A bloodthirsty weasel 
slinking through the weeds or a sharp-eyed 
falcon in the sky keeps game from getting 
soft. I have shot pheasants and quail—bred 
in the wild, mind you—on grounds kept care- 
fully clear of predators. And the sport there 
wasn’t worth taking. The birds didn’t zoom 
off with a rush and roar that set your nerves 
to tingling. They just flew up when you 
crowded them close, and sailed quite un- 
afraid to the handiest thicket. 1 once saw 4 
spaniel pick up an uninjured quail in such a 
place without the bird’s even resenting It. 
You'll never find game acting the way those 
softies did if it’s kept on the qui vive by 
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GUEST BOOK of VERMIN 


predators. And besides it’s been established 
that many of the game creatures caught by 
yermin are only weak or diseased individuals 
better off out of the way anyhow. 

There aren’t many sorts of predators on 
the black list at my particular hunting 
ground. Thumbs are down on weasels, tur- 
tles, and at least the larger sorts of snakes. 
Crows are taboo because they’ve increased 
clear across the land, out of proper propor- 
tion. Crows compete with game for all sorts 
of feed, and they are somehow unsporting 
in their way of preying. They don’t run down 
a bird in a fair flight the way a falcon does, 
but specialize in nestfuls of eggs and fledg- 
lings. I haven’t been able to give the crow a 
break since a June day a few years back 
when I saw one of the rascals fly off to its 
nest with a peeping woodcock chick held in 
its beak. 

The Cooper’s hawk and his smaller cousin 
the sharpshin are banned from my sanctum. 
These are both trim-winged creatures of 
smallish or medium size, slaty-gray on the 
back, with underparts finely barred with red- 
brown. The larger counterpart of these two 
bloody hawks, the goshawk, is on my shoot- 
on-sight list too. Goshawks are a prime men- 
ace to Northerly game in winter when most 
winged predators are away in the South. 
Having seen the power with which a gos- 
hawk can strike down a grouse or pheasant, 
I can well understand the old-time “goose- 
hawk” appellation of this powerful bird. 

Of owl-kind, the Great Horned species is 
the only one I wouldn’t want around in rea- 
sonable numbers. That big brown-gray fel- 
low with his feather “horns” has too keen an 
appetite for game. I guess I’d shoot one if I 
saw him on the place even if the species has 
become quite uncommon as forests have dis- 
appeared. Still I like to hear the Great 
Horned cry Who-who-who! in deep tones in 
the dead of night. Maybe that’s why I never 
look very sharp at my vermin controlling, in 
the big woods beyond the cliff. I believe I 
have heard a pair of the birds hooting at 
each other over there now and then. 

That short roll just about concludes the 
list of my competitors for game for which 
the latchstring is not out. Concludes it, that 
is, except for that archenemy of American 
wildlife, the half-wild house cat. That unfor- 
tunate fellow has become (through no fault 
of his own) the most relentless foe of our 
birds and beasts; worse, by and large, I 
should say, even than our own paradoxical 
craft of gunners! Gunners at least let up on 
game during nesting and resting seasons; 
and stop when they have enough. But neg- 
lected house cats never do either. Cats bear 
a certain immunity in this civilized world 
which renders them more ominous than na- 
tive predators. You see stalking cats every- 
where, hunting in woods and fields the year 
around. When you motor at night their eyes 
glitter at every switching-on of headlights. 
You'll never see one per cent as many of all 
other predators combined. 


_I don’t blame the cats. They’re merely 
indulging legitimate instincts. But I do 
blame the selfish, cruel members of my own 
species who, posing as lovers of dumb ani- 
mals, leave their uncared-for pets in the 
country when they move back to town at 
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The Goshawk is a consistent and merciless killer of Ruffed Grouse. 


the end of summer. And I can’t bring my- 
self to believe that it’s quite cricket for any- 
one to let a cat go around un-belled. A bell 
doesn’t hurt a cat in the least and it does 
save a lot of birds and young rabbits from 
being killed. I’ve heard the old come-back 
to that last, of course; the one that goes 
“Who are you to object to cats’ killing birds 
when you kill them yourself?” My answers 
are two: first that sportsmen observe bio- 
logically sound open-seasons and cats don’t. 
Second, that it is very illogical to attempt to 
defend a cat’s killing birds on the mere 
grounds that some other group kills them 
too. That seems to me to be quite beside the 
point. And when you get right down to facts, 
I’m sure that lovers of cats enjoy seeing 
birds around quite as much as hunters do; 
and I’m convinced that they have no real 
willingness for cats to kill off a lot more 
wildlife just because hunters kill a part. 
Actually, cats are a very serious and in- 
creasing problem in the matter of wildlife 
conservation. Not your kind of cats, which 


are well fed and well cared for, and belled; 
but the unwanted felines cast off to live as 
they may; and the unbelled country cats 
which are allowed to roam where they like 
without counting the cost. That really isn’t 
“kindness,” you know. 

Cats ought to be licensed just as dogs are, 
I think. “And I believe that unwanted, un- 
licensed cats ought to be humanely destroyed, 
and not turned loose to live off wildlife. I’ve 
never yet heard one sound argument against 
licensing cats. Much of sentiment, yes; but 
not one good cool-headed argument. If you 
can tell me one, I wish you would write in 
and do so. But no big words and no vitu- 
peration, mind you! Just, good humoredly, 
one sound reason why cats shouldn’t be 
licensed as are dogs—or hunters; since such 
a crack is bound to come! 


I never heard the A. S. P. C. A. accused 
of being a cruel body, but I noted in that 
organization’s report that during 1937 in New 
York City alone it destroyed more than 

(Continued on Page 31) 




















The Tamaqua Rod and Gun Club located 
in the Owl Creek Valley near Tamaqua re- 
ports that its WPA project of rebuilding the 
first trout hatchery in the United States is 
practically completed. The original hatchery 
was built by J. F. Schirner in 1852 on land 
now owned and farmed by his grandson. 
When completed the dams and pools of the 
project will hold approximately 500,000 gal- 
lons of clear, cool water, the source of which 
is a large spring nearby. Among the other 
activities of the club has been the establish- 
ing of a game propagating area of over 80 
acres of the finest game land in that terri- 
tory. The area is practically all timber, brush, 
slashings and some swamp. 2,000 pine trees, 
5,000 mulberries and 25 American Hollies as 
well as many patches of kaffir, millet and 
the Game Commission’s new seed mixture 
have been planted. An interesting sideline of 
the Tamaqua club is its skeet shooting team 
made up of the crack shots of that section. 
The team issues a challenge to all comers. 
Those interested should write to Franc UI- 
rich, 127 W. Broad St., Tamaqua, Pa. 


C. D. Henline, well-known Pennsylvania 
exponent of trapdom, won permanent pos- 
session of the Atlantic Indian trophy in the 
final shoot held Saturday, May 21, at the 
Bradford Gun Club’s range in Foster Brook. 
He broke 49 out of 50 sixteen-yard targets 
and 24 out of 25 pardage targets for a total 
of 73x75. His total of 282 out of 300 won him 
first place over M. T. Davidson, who broke 
281. H. B. Henline was third with 279. 
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The recently organized Bucks-Montgom- 
ery Counties Coon Hunters’ Club held its 
first field trial on May 18, 1938 at the farm 
of Daniel Hoffman, Gwynedd Valley. It was 
attended by a large crowd; forty dogs were 
entered. 

The novice class was won by a dog owned 
by Russell Kober, Chalfont, Pa. 

First Heat—Tree dog owned by Deloughy 
& Behre, Madison, N. J. Line dog owned by 
J. Rodgers, Uwchland, Pa. 

Second Heat—No tree dog. Line dog 
owned by G. Reed, North Wales, Pa. 

Third Heat—Tree dog owned by Hoffert 
& Arnold, Hellertown, Pa. Line dog owned 
by Nonemacher & Clewell, Allentown, Pa. 

Fourth Heat—Tree dog owned by Shrien- 
er & Boyce, New Brunswick, N. J. Line dog 
owned by Hoffert & Arnold, Hellertown, Pa. 

Fifth Heat—Tree dog owned by Hoffert 
& Arnold, Hellertown, Pa. Line dog owned 
by Behre & Deloughy, Madison, N. J. 

Pot Race—Tree dog owned by Shriener & 
Boyce, New Brunswick, N. J. Line dog 
owned by Jefferies, Downingtown, Pa. 

Final Line and Purse of $25.00—Dog 
owned by J. Rodgers, Uwchland, Pa. 


Final Tree and Purse of $50.00—Dog 
owned by Deloughy & Behre, Madison, 
N. J. 


The money raised from this and future 
field meets will be used to buy more coons 
for Bucks and Montgomery counties. Any- 
one interested in the club is invited to join. 
Contact the secretary, Russell Kober, Chal- 
font, Pa. 


AUGUST 


The Washington and Green Counties Coon 
Hunters’ Association held their third fielg 
trial Saturday, May 28, at the C. Edgar farm, 
near Waynesburg. These trials are creating 
much interest among southwestern coon 
hunters because all the proceeds are used for 
buying more coons for restocking the two 
counties. 


A crowd of 400 men and women, with 
about 100 dogs, had a very busy day. The 
races started at 9:30 A. M. and ended at 9 
P. M. Many new hunters attended the trials, 
Ohio and West Virginia were well repre- 
sented. 

First prize for tree dog was won by Jean 
Riggle, of Wellsburg, W. Va., with “Jackie”, 
three-year-old black and tan hound. 

The first line prize was won by Everett 
Landford, of Leechdale, with “Pen Zip”, two 
and a half-year-old blue tick hound, and sec- 
ond line prize by Everett Landford, of 
Leechdale, with “Fido”, six-year-old black 
and tan hound. 

The free-for-all was won by L. D. Pack, 
(Cowboy Loye) of Fairmont, W. Va., with 
“Buck”, three and a half-year-old blue tick, 
and second prize by Harold Caine, of La- 
gonda, with “Lead”, four-year-old blue tick 
hound. 


A lead in a vermin contest of 946 points 
caused the members of the Titusville Sports- 
men’s organization to set up a swell feed 
for the Townville boys. The final scores were 
Townville 2931 and Titusville 1985. 


BETTER FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


Field Officers Must Be Encouraged 

A number of states now recognize mer- 
itorious services of field workers by annual 
increments in compensation, by promoting 
from within the ranks wherever possible, and 
by protecting them against loss of jobs 
through civil service or something akin 
thereto. Without such encouragement and 
security, a field staff soon becomes lifeless 
and demoralized, or spends time doing things 
which are foreign to the purpose of their 
employment. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission in 
1936 put into operation a plan whereby every 
field worker may earn a small annual in- 
crement in compensation by meritorious 
service until he reaches the top of his grade. 
If for two successive years he fails to earn 
the increase to which he is entitled he is 
cited before the Commission’s Trial Board 
for dismissal. This encourages the efficient 
worker and eliminates the misfit or the drone. 

We also transfer field officers from time to 
time to new districts to acquaint them with 
the Commission’s problems in all parts of 
the State, thereby equipping them for pos- 
sible promotion to supervisory positions, 
also to save men who may have outlived 
their usefulness in a given territory because 
they have become too well known. 

Strict Law Enforcement Necessary 

Pennsylvania still believes in strict game 
law enforcement, even though the vast ma- 


(Continued from page 26) 


jority of its 600,000 licensed hunters observe 


‘the law remarkably well. During the past 


twelve years we collected $730,805.88 in game 
law fines, an average of $60,900.49 annually, 
the average number of prosecutions yearly 
during that period being 2,675. During the 
past year the fines collected amounted to 
$61,472.75, collected from 3,870 defendants. 
The high mark in penalty collections was 
during the fiscal year 1930-1931, when our 
game law fines reached the staggering total 
of $96,251.50. 

For more than forty years we have prided 
ourselves upon the fact that our game laws 
are administered without fear or favor, 
which beyond question accounts for the pres- 
ent very encouraging widespread respect for 
the law. 

Right here we should once more like to 
bring to the attention of the International 
Association three features of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Law which more states should 
consider adopting. First and foremost is the 
fact that there is a fixed penalty for every 
violation, uniform throughout the State—not 
a minimum and a maximum. For example, 
when a man kills a grouse out of season he 
knows the fine is $25.00. Second is the fact 
that all prosecutions are handled by sum- 
mary conviction hearings before a local mag- 
istrate, and when appealed the case is heard 
by the court without a jury. And third, any 
violator of the game law may, when appre- 


hended, pay the cash penalty direct to the 
arresting officer upon signing an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, for which he immediately re- 
ceives an officially countersigned, registered 
receipt in full settlement. That closes the 
case finally. 

We well realize that many of our col- 
leagues here now labor under the impression 
that they could not do these things in their 
states. We also used to think so until we 
tried it. This plan of field settlements has 
been in successful operation since 1909, and 
has saved both officers and violators much 
time and money, with no serious difficulties 
of any kind. Sure, quick punishment is the 
best way to stop the game or fish law vio- 
lator. If you want to improve this phase of 
your field administrative functions, we com- 
mend these features of our law to you. 


In conclusion, we wildlife administrators 
are very definitely on the spot. We each have 
a difficult task before us. That task will be- 
come less burdensome if we gear our field 
administrative machinery to present-day 
needs. We must equip our salesmen with the 
knowledge and the training to sell sound 
wildlife management and restoration prac- 
tices to the general public, especially to the 
landowners and the sportsmen. 





*Address at 32nd Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, Asheville, N. C., June 20-21, 1938. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

js realized only when some art of manage- 
ment is applied to land by some person of 
perception. That is to say, its enjoyment is 
reserved for landholders too poor to buy 
their sport, and land administrators with a 
sharp eye and an ecological mind. The tour- 
ist who buys access to his scenery misses it 
altogether; so also the sportsman who hires 
the state, or some underling, to be his game- 
keeper. The Government, which essays to 
substitute public for private operation of rec- 
reational lands, is unwittingly giving away to 
its field officers a large share of what it 
seeks to offer its citizens. We foresters and 
game managers might logically pay for, in- 
stead of being paid for, our job as husband- 
men of wild crops. 

That a sense of husbandry exercised in the 
production of crops may be quite as impor- 
tant as the crops themselves is realized to 
some extent in agriculture, but not in con- 
servation. American sportsmen hold in small 
esteem the intensive game-cropping of the 
Scottish moors and the German forests, and 
in some respects rightly. But they overlook 
entirely the sense of husbandry developed 
by the European landholder in the process 
of cropping. We have no such thing as yet. 
It is important. When we conclude that we 
must bait the farmer with subsidies to in- 
duce him to raise a forest, or with gate re- 
ceipts to induce him to raise game, we are 
merely admitting that the pleasures of hus- 
bandry-in-the-wild are as yet unknown both 
to the farmer and to ourselves. 

Scientists have an epigram: ontogeny re- 
peats phylogeny. What they mean is that the 
development of each individual repeats the 
evolutionary history of the race. This is true 
of mental as well as physical things. The 
trophy-hunter is the caveman reborn. Tro- 
phy-hunting is the prerogative of youth, ra- 
cial or individual, and nothing to apologize 
for. 

The disquieting thing in the modern pic- 
ture is the trophy-hunter who never grows 
up, in whom the capacity for isolation, per- 
ception, and husbandry is undeveloped, or 
perhaps lost. He is the motorized ant who 
swarms the continents before learning to see 
his own back yard, who consumes but never 
creates outdoor satisfactions. For him the 
recreational engineer dilutes the wilderness 
and artificializes its trophies in the fond be- 
lief that he is rendering a public service. 

The trophy-recreationist has peculiarities 
which contribute in subtle ways to his own 
undoing. To enjoy he must possess, invade, 
appropriate. Hence the wilderness which he 
cannot personally see has no value to him. 
Hence the universal assumption that an un- 
used hinterland is rendering no service to 
society. To those devoid of imagination, a 
blank place on the map is a useless waste; 
to others, the most valuable part. (Is my 
share in Alaska worthless to me because I 
shall never go there? Do I need a road to 
show me the arctic prairies, the Goose pas- 
tures of the Yukon, the Kadiak bear, the 
sheep meadows behind McKinley?) 

It would appear, in short, that the rudi- 
mentary grades of outdoor recreation con- 
sume their resource-base; the higher grades, 
at least to a degree, create their own satis- 
factions with little or no attrition of land or 
life. It is the expansion of transport without 
4 Corresponding growth of perception which 
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threatens us with qualitative bankruptcy of 
the recreational process. Recreational devel- 
opment is a job, not of building roads into 
lovely country, but of building receptivity 
into the still unlovely human mind. 





GUEST BOOK OF VERMIN 
(Continued from Page 29) 


190,000 cats which were roaming the city 
streets. Compare such a figure with the 
number of feline waifs scattered over the 
whole land to no one’s enjoyment and to 
their own distress and I believe we'll be 
looking closer at a prime source of the really 
serious problem of a restored wildlife popu- 
lation. 

A half-hearted philosophy of predator- 
control like mine wouldn’t work, I suppose, 
on a high-pressure game-farm. If a man is 
bent on grinding the last possible target out 
of his land, or if his goal is the commercial 
sale of hunting privileges, perhaps he ought 
to campaign against vermin studiously. But 
there are a lot of hunters left in this still 
roomy land who go after their sport just for 
the fun of the thing. Practical-minded sci- 
entists say that these can rely pretty safely 
on the “balance of nature” to take care of 
vermin. I’ve noticed—and more than one 
horse-and-hounds fox hunter has told me 
he’s noticed the same—that prey and preda- 
tors go up and down together in strange 
cycles. When there are all the birds I’d ask 
for on my own place, I’ve found that there 
are more foxes and owls too. In years when 
game is scarce there aren’t so many preda- 
tors. Super-controlling vermin has never yet 
forestalled the down cycles of game. I guess 
the give-and-take, the eat-and-be-eaten prin- 
ciple has its roots a lot farther back than 
the day when the Mayflower landed. And 
while I would never suggest your giving 
weasels or goshawks the upper hand on 
those acres of yours, I do believe that when 
you set a trap for, or lay a bead on a preda- 
tor, you should do it without spite or venge- 
ance. Be calculating in your vermin-control 
if you must; persistent if you will. But hat- 
red directed at honorable creatures which 
exist only in modest numbers is neither a 
happy nor a wise thing to carry into the 
glorious out-of-doors. 
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THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


To escape the new law about hunting 
after March 31st in our native state, a 
band of pilgrim foxhunters voyaged south- 
ward this spring in the Rose Tree M.F.H.’s 
station wagon to that Utopia of foxhunters, 
—the Eastern Shore of Maryland where the 
serene foxes run with the regularity and 
fixed routes of trolley cars, and all you have 
to do is to stand on your corner and watch 
the chase go by. 

Enroute southward we passed Roulie Car- 
penter’s Dilwyne farms, the source of some 
of the oldest foxhound blood in our kennels. 
In the fields near the road as many as eight 
thousand wild Canadian geese can be seen 
together,—all of which reminded us of Mr. 
Carpenter’s great Chesapeake Montauk 
Pilot, immortalized on Dick Bishop’s splen- 
did set of sporting dog plates, which if any 
of our readers haven’t been presented with, 
they should at once give themselves as Fa- 
ther’s Day, Founder’s Day or Fourth of July 
present, because they are really something. 

The first day we hunted in Caroline 
county and hounds ran a fox for eight 
hours; the second day in Queen Anne we 
had somewhat of a foxhound convention 
with every nimrod within miles bringing 
“the best derned fox dog in the state.” No- 
body could count whether we had a hun- 
dred hounds or a hundred couples, with Wal- 
ter Hill, the Eagle Farms huntsman, figura- 
tively carrying the horn, but the old Eastern 
Shore fox didn’t seem to care how many 
hound dawgs were on his line. He ran in 
great circles through boggy woods which 
made hounds emerge in black face, then 
huge sheep fields, with the native hounds 
shooting through the Page wire fences like 
Olympic fancy divers. 





PENNA. DEER PROBLEMS IN 1938 
(Continued from Page 13) 


live weight, this means that each animal re- 
quires just over two pounds of food per day 
to carry it through the winter months. 

Assuming that there are only 500,000 deer 
in the State and that the food supply prob- 
lem is acute only during December, Janu- 
ary, February and March, it would require 
over one million pounds of food per day, or 
a total of roughly 250 million pounds to feed 
the deer herd during the critical winter 
period. Since all would have to be produced 
on roughly eight million acres of forest land, 
much of which is in a state of development 
wherein less than twenty-five pounds per acre 
are being produced, and since during the 
severe weather the deer utilize only a frac- 
tion of the total range, little is the wonder 
that a food problem exists! 





(Editor's Note: This article will be continued in 
next month’s issue. A complete bibliography will ap- 
pear with the conclusion of the series.) 





EASTERN HAWKS—What They Look Like in the Air 


Atlantic Coast West to the Great Plains All Riots Drawn to Same Scale 
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WHAT Our Wildlife is in Your Hands 


H A W KS Nature has a place and a need for every Native Hawk. They are all part of 


our wildlife, and each 


plays an essential part in regulating the abundance of 


E AT the animals on which they prey. 





Based on studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
covering contents of 5,185 hawk stomachs. (See U.S.D.A. 
Circular No. 370, "Food Habits of Common Hawks,” pub- 
lished 1935, price 5c, from Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


KNOW YOUR HAWKS 
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Species With Simple Feeding Habits: 


Species That Are Generally Very Rare: 


VULTURES These useful scavengers eat only dead animals. GOSHAWK A northern Hawk, coming south only in 


BALD EAGLE Our National Emblem is such a slow and 


heavy flier, that it lives chiefly as a scavenger, 


certain years. Eats poultry, game, rab- 
bits, squirrels and mice. 


eating fish, carrion, and any sick or crippled & DUCK HAWK Eats shore birds, sparrows, and other 


birds and animals it is able to catch. 
OSPREY Lives entirely on fish, chiefly non-commercial 


non-game birds. Now very rare. Don’t 
shoot it! 


varieties that swim near enough to the sur- PIGEON HAWK ats small birds and insects. Is never 
common, and is too small to harm game. 


Additional copies and further information may be obtained from the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Printed in U. 8. A. 





face to be caught. 
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